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HE decision of the Labour Party and the 
Trade Union Congress to take no part in 
the Government enquiry into the problem 

of unemployment has been very widely condemned 
as a mere attempt to make party capital out of 
a very grave national situation. We do not think 
there is any foundation for this charge. For a 
fortnight the Government had been endeavouring to 
keep the terms of reference of the enquiry within the 
narrowest possible limits, and it was only at the eleventh 
hour that it made a revised proposal which, in form 
at least, went far to satisfy the original Labour demand. 
It must be remembered that official ‘“ enquiries’ as 
a method of securing effective action have been hope- 
lessly discredited in Labour circles by the proceedings 
of the Government during the past two years. To 
take the two most notable cases: when the Sankey 
Commission on the Coal Industry was appointed the 
Government gave what was universally regarded as a 
pledge to give effect to the Commission’s recommen- 
dations, but in fact it has taken no action at all upon 
these recommendations. The case of the Industrial 
Conference was even worse, for the Conference pro- 
duced a unanimous Report signed by the representatives 
of the employers as well as of the Trade Unions; yet 
again no action was take. Incidentally this latter 
Report contained elaborate proposals for the preven- 
tion and mitigation of unemployment, which would 
have greatly relieved the present situation if they 
had been put into force in time. In view of these 
facts why should Labour ever again, while the present 
Government endures, take part in any official enquiry, 
otherwise than in the witness box ? 
* * * 


Nevertheless, in view of the gravity of the position 






it is probable that the Labour Party would have agreed 
to take part in the enquiry if the terms of reference 
which were finally offered had been put forward in the 
first instance, a fortnight earlier. But the effect of 
the Government’s haggling on this point was naturally 
to confirm the already existing suspicion that the 
proposed enquiry is not bona fide, that is to say, is not 
intended to lead to radical or effective action. If that 
suspicion be just then obviously the only result of the 
participation of the Labour Party would be that its 
hands would be tied and that it would be committed 
to at least temporary acquiescence in the “ do-nothing ”’ 
policy of the Government. It is not as if the Labour 
Party had no policy of its own on this question. It has 
a most elaborate and far-reaching policy which has 
been put forward time after time, both inside and out- 
side the House of Commons, for years past. Broadly 
its view appears to be that there is no real need for 
further enquiry at the moment, that adequate data 
are available, andthat what is lacking is the will to carry 
out adequate preventive and curative measures. Lack- 
ing evidence of the emergence of any such will, it 
naturally, and we think rightly, prefers to restate its 
own policy and to use all its political strength to drive 
that policy home. If ever the old proverb, ‘“* Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way,” had application in 
polities, it is on the question of unemployment. The 
Labour Party, if we rightly understand its attitude, 
will give evidence and place its proposals before any 
Commission which the Government chooses to create, 
but it will not be entrapped into another farce such as 
those of the Industrial Conference and the Sankey 
Commission ; and in face of sucha crisis as exists to-day 
in British industry it refuses to be muzzled. 


* * * 

The Government's short-time proposals have met with 
practically universal opposition in the Labour world. 
At a series of meetings this week the various Govern- 
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ment Departments have placed these proposals before 
the Whitley Councils representing their own employees, 
with the result that, in every case, the scheme for 
short-time working has been rejected by an over- 
whelming majority. In privately owned industries 
there is little sign that the proposal is having any wide- 
spread effect ; for short time had already been adopted 
in most of the industries in which it is suitable. Only 
on the railways has any further attempt been made to 
apply it on a considerable scale, and here, too, the 
proposal has been met with strong Trade Union objec- 
tion, and the question has now been taken up between 
the National Union of Railwaymen and the Companies. 
In all cases the basis of the Labour criticism of the 
scheme has been twofold. It has been pointed out that 
it means directly a degradation in the standard of life 
of the workers affected by it, and also that it involves 
a further dislocation of the home market by reason 
of the reduction in purchasing power which it will 
bring about. It is not known whether, in face of 
these objections, the Government intends to persist 
with the attempt to apply short-time working generally 
in its own establishments; but there is no indication 
as yet that the project has been abandoned. Possibly 
it’ will be held over for a week or two until some general 
negotiations have taken place between Labour and the 
Government as to the means of dealing with the present 


industrial situation. 
* * * 


The fall of the French Government came as no sur- 
prise, though there was a general expectation that it 
might be deferred till after the meeting of the Supreme 
Council which is to be held next week. Nobody had 
ever predicted a long lease of power for M. Leygues, 
and recently the opposition to him had been steadily 
hardening. M. Leygues has shown himself during his 
brief term to be a person of some force of character, 
with a tendency to move a little towards the Left in 
European affairs. That leftward tendency, as was 
pointed out the other day in these columns, has begun 
to appear in French public opinion generally. But 
it has not yet gone far, and it will no doubt be liable 
to temporary halts and throwbacks before France 
recovers her balance completely. The overthrow of 
M. Leygues is evidently one of these halts. The French 
have been profoundly irritated and disturbed by the 
German disarmament dispute, and their temper has 
not been improved by the differences between us and 
them in the matter. On the question of: reparations 
they are even more suspicious; there is a general 
feeling that they have been jockeyed out of their due 
at past Conferences through the adroitness of Mr. 
Lloyd George and the weakness of their own repre- 
sentatives. The Chamber, therefore, was in no mood 
to give M. Leygues what he demanded—a blind vote 
of confidence. The new Government will go to the 
inter-Allied Conference with pretty definite instructions 
as to what France wants and insists upon. Who will 
be the next Prime Minister is, as we write, still 
uncertain. Several names are, of course, being hawked 
about; the most likely seems to be M. Raoul Peret. 
But the possible candidates are all much of a muchness, 
and the choice of one rather than another will not 


make any essential difference in French policy. 
* * * 


It would be difficult to find a parallel in history to 


— 


the announcement that the Austrian Government, now 
at the end of their resources, propose to hand over 
their country to the Allied Reparations Commission, 
The announcement is, no doubt, a gesture, but it is a 
gesture which must impress the most confirmed dawd- 
lers of Europe. It is waste of ink to go on drawing 
pictures of Austria’s condition. We have all known 
for many months past that Vienna was a synonym 
for unemployment, starvation and chaos. We have 
known that Austrian finance bears about as much 
relation to realities as a game of noughts and crosses, 
We have known that the doles of food or clothing that 
we have dribbled in are useless to cure the trouble, 
that what was necessary was a large and bold scheme 
of credits to set work going again. It is a grave 
reproach to the Allied politicians and their official 
“experts ’’ and the commercial communities behind 
them that we should still be “ deliberating.’”” However, 
it appears that at last something will be done ; positive 
proposals, it is stated, have been made by the Inter- 
national Commission, including a loan of £50,000,000 
advanced in instalments during the next five years, 
But the proposals must become accomplished facts 
without any more delay, if the final crash is to be averted. 
The saving of Austria, as we have repeatedly explained, 
is not only a matter which touches the wretched remnant 
of the Austrian people themselves. Those who find 
that too altruistic a consideration would do well to 
remember that Austria’s restoration must profoundly 
affect the trade prosperity of this country, and, still 
more important, that upon Austria practically depends 


‘the Peace settlement in Central Europe. If Austria 


crashes, the “ Succession States ”’ are likely to crash 


with her. 
* * + 


The Committee established under the chairmanship 
of Lord St. Leonards to administer a fund of three million 
pounds to be used for making advances to the local 
authorities in areas in which there is widespread un- 
employment has issued a statement in which it com- 
plains that it has so far only been able to expend thirty 
thousand pounds out of the sum allotted to it. This, 
it is said, is because local authorities have been very 
backward in producing schemes, and the Committee 
can only act when it has an actual proposition from 4 
local authority before it. The reason for this failure 
is not far to seek. The Committee is only empowered 
to make advances up to a maximum of thirty per cent. 
of the wages cost of the schemes which the local 
authorities submit to it, and it is not surprising that, 
in view of their present straits for money, the authorities 
are little inclined to bring forward schemes of which the 
Government only undertakes to bear a small proportion 
of the total cost. If the Government really means to 
get anything done through the St. Leonards Com- 
mittee, it will have drastically to revise the conditions 
under which advances to local authorities can be made. 
When local bodies are being compelled to hold up 
housing schemes for lack of funds they are hardly likely 
to be willing to embark on large relief measures of which 
they have to bear a considerably higher proportion 
of the ultimate cost. 

* * * 


The Ministry of Health appears to have surrendered 
very promptly to the attacks of the Master Builders’ 
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Federation regarding its policy in relation to Building 
Guilds. It has now announced privately that no 
further Guild contracts will be authorised until the 
terms of contract have been revised. Objection is 
taken to the grant of forty pounds per house made to 
cover the expense of full-time payment to the workers 
engaged on the job, although this form of payment, in 
preference to a percentage basis, was actually forced 
upon the Guilds by the Ministry. It is also objected 
that the six per cent. allowed for plant and admin- 
istration expenses is unduly favourable to the Guilds. 
This is obviously a question for experts; but it seems 
somewhat curious that the Ministry of Health should 
have discovered this point only at the moment when 
the Guilds have been adopted by the Building Opera- 
tives’ Federation as a means of building the houses 
which the Government demands, and when the Master 
Builders’ Federation has just demonstrated its hostility 
to the Guilds. The Ministry of Health has from the 
first stated that it regards the sanctioning of Guild 
contracts as an experimental measure; but it had 
promised that twenty contracts, four for London and 
sixteen for the Provinces, would be sanctioned. The 
total number so far sanctioned cannot be exactly ascer- 
tained; but it is believed to be about fourteen. The 
new attitude of the Ministry is naturally regarded by 
the building workers as a concession to the protests 
of the Master Builders and a direct challenge to the 
Building Trade Unions. We. understand that the 
Operatives’ Federation intends to take the matter up 
strongly, and to meet the Government’s demands with 
an offer to undertake the necessary building of houses 
itself. 
* * * 


There have been numerous conflicting rumours 
during the week about the position in the mining indus- 
try. The possibility of an almost immediate removal 
of control has been under discussion ; but it is not clear 


that any actual decision has yet been taken by the 


Government. The present control involves three things 
—a partial control of distribution, a control of price, 
and a guarantee of profits to the coal-owners. During 
the recent coal strike the Government repeatedly stated 
that it had no intention of removing price control, but 
in view of the altered position of the industry this is 
apparently now contemplated, and the Government is 
anxious to get the pom spon as a quid pro quo to 
waive their claim for a continuance of guaranteed 
profits. The fall in export prices has already converted 
control from a source of revenue into an actual loss to 
the Government. There is no doubt that, if prices were 
decontrolled, they would immediately rise sharply to 
the home consumer; for the areas producing mainly 
for home consumption are now nearly all working at a 
loss. Spread over the whole of the coalfields the loss 
is not very great; but decontrol would obviously 
involve a substantial increase in prices in order to make 
the less profitable coalfield fully self-supporting. The 
miners have met the Government during the present 
week. Their attitude is stated to be that, while they 
no longer raise an objection in principle to decontrol, 
they will oppose any removal of control until a definite 
agreement has been arrived at for the future regulation 
of wages in the industry. The owners are understood 
to be offering what is virtually a profit-sharing scheme, 
and this question of principle will be submitted to the 
Delegate Conference of the miners before any attempt 
is made to work out the details. From the point of 
view of the consuming public the position is undoubtedly 
serious, 
* * * 


_ The three Railway Trade Unions have set up a 
jot Committee to deal with the whole question of 
control in relation to the railway service. This action 


also arises out of the problems raised by the impending 
decontrol of the railways by the Government. Sir 
Eric Geddes’s scheme for a reorganisation of the railway 
systems by an amalgamation of companies with Labour 
representation—of a sort—on the Boards of the new 
Amalgamations has been rejected by the Railway 
Companies’ Association, which has declined to have 
anything to do with the representation of employees 
on the management under any conditions. The three 
Railway Unions, on the other hand, all have the demand 
for a share in control included in their programmes, 
although in somewhat different forms. The Railway 
Clerks give the first place to nationalisation, and appear 
to desire control oly under a publicly owned system. 
The railwaymen have declared for joint control and 
nationalisation as separate demands. A joint policy 
is now being thrashed out by the three bodies. There 
is also the question of wages and conditions, which will 
arise again in a serious form on the removal of control. 
The railway companies have never acknowledged 
themselves bound by the wage agreements entered 
into by the Government on their behalf during the 
period of control; and the Trade Unions fear that 
they may take advantage of decontrol for a repudiation 
of some or all of the terms of the existing settlements 
of wages and conditions. The problem will not become 
acute for some months yet; but the railwaymen are 
getting ready their organisation to deal with the 
emergency when it comes. 


* * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The truce talk has 
ended as did the discussions that followed the 1916 
Rebellion. Now, as then, Mr. Lloyd George, having 
opened negotiations on one basis, substituted another 
at the instance of his Unionist colleagues. With the 
fate of the Parliamentarians before their eyes the Sinn 
Fein leaders prudently declined to walk into the trap, 
and the militarists on both sides, having retained their 
free hand, may be relied upon to spare no effort to 
bedevil the situation. Instead of facing the conse- 
quences of this new declaration of war the Government 
are trying to pretend that what the world takes for a 
sword is in reality an olive branch. This is the 
explanation of Sir Hamar Greenwood’s article in a 
Sunday paper, in which he argues that so far from the 
outlook growing darker, Ireland, thanks largely to his 
efforts, is emerging from “ fog into.sunshine.” Irishmen 
in the Nationalist provinces are eager, according to him, 
to enter the Southern Parliament, and he laid special 
stress on the growth of the Irish Farmers’ Union, whose 
members, he implied, would seek representation. This 
assumption has been promptly countered by the 
Secretary of the Union, who announces that his Society 
has neither considered nor is likely to consider the 
nomination of candidates under the Partition Act. 
Despairing attempts, to which Sir Hamar Greenwood 
was prudent enough not to allude, have also been made 
to induce members of the old Parliamentary Party 
to aid in pulling the Government chestnuts out of the 


fire. 
* * x 


When hard facts make hay of Sir Hamar Greenwood’s 
optimistic forecasts, as they certainly will, an attempt 
will be made to cover up the failure by denunciations 
of the Irishman’s woeful lack of moral courage, and in 
all probability a cry will be raised for even stronger 
measures to break the soul-destroying terrorism of 
Sinn Fein. But the fact is, as Mr. Lloyd George must 
know, that no moderates can enter the lists simply 
because he has left them nothing to offer. Sir Hamar 
Greenwood’s idea of encouraging candidates to accept 
the Home Rule Act is to assure them that they can 
rely on obtaining adequate protection. This would be 
a brilliant stroke of cynical humour if one did not 
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suspect that the Chief Secretary sees nothing incongruous 
in appeals for Nationalist votes made from a platform 
ringed round by the bayonets of the “ Black and 
Tans.” While this view dominates official circles, so 
far from emerging “ from fog into sunshine,” Ireland’s 
position is more accurately defined in the Shakespearean 
phrase, ‘“‘ out of the smoke into the smother.” 
* * * 


Po.iticAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Of the two reasons 
suggested for passing over Sir Gordon Hewart for the 
Lord Chief Justiceship—({1) the poor intellectual calibre 
of his Liberal colleagues in the Government, and (2) the danger 
to be apprehended at the present moment from a by-election 
at Leicester-—the first will appeal to Parliamentarians even 
more poignantly than the second. Though in no sense a great 
man, the Attorney-General is an extremely capable one—fluent, 
persuasive, shrewd, humorous and urbane, an accomplished and 
agreeable cynic, cool and casuistical in argument and as flexible, 
not to say fluid, in opinion and political principle as the Prime 
Minister himself. Leaving Mr. Churchill out of account as a 
confirmed throw-back to Imperialistic Toryism, Sir Gordon is 
the only subordinate Liberal in the Ministry of whom it could 
plausibly be pretended that he might have been chosen for his 
brains, or at any rate for his Parliamentary adroitness. One 
has only to think of the others—the Addisons, the three Macs, 
the Greenwoods, the Illingworths and so forth—to appreciate 
the singularity of the exception. 
* * * 

As to the manner in which Lord Reading’s place is likely to 
be filled I have no precise knowledge, but I would observe that, 
just as there are more ways of killing a cat than by choking it 
with cream, so there are other methods of denying promotion 
to a lawyer than by letting him have it. If Mr. Lloyd George 
desired to make Lord Reading Viceroy of India without at the 
same time making the Attorney-General Lord Chief Justice of 
England, he would naturally proceed by deferring the first 
step till he had made certain of the second. Assuming this to 
be a correct account of the Prime Minister’s aim, I should now 


expect the offer of the judicial post to Sir Gordon Hewart to. 


be made pro forma, and then to be declined according to plan. 
* * * 

Why is Lord Milner resigning ? Two explanations have been 
offered, each of which might have been designed to wipe out 
the other, if not actually to lend colour to the theory of a Cabinet 
disagreement. In any other than a technical sense (the Report, 
for instance, may not yet have been presented), I find it difficult 
to accept the assurance that the incident has no connection 
with the Cabinet’s reception of the Milner Mission’s Report on 
Egypt. Has it no connection, not merely with Egypt, but with 
Palestine and Mesopotamia—in fact, with our whole position 
in the Middle East, and more particularly with the question of 
its future control from Downing Street ? 

* * * 

So much, I think, may be assumed. As to the exact point 
on which the final break with the Cabinet occurred, there is 
still some obscurity. Friction is known to have been going 
on for some time, in the course of which Lord Milner first tendered 
and afterwards continued to press his resignation—originally 
about two months ago, again a few weeks later, and yet again 
at the Cabinet’s Christmas sittings. I believe the Times to 
have put its finger on the spot in a recent leading article in 
which the writer indicated the decision of Ministers to transfer 
to the Colonial Office (from a committee of the Cabinet) a general 
responsibility for the administration of the Middle East—a 
decision, by the way, publicly foreshadowed by the Prime 
Minister so long ago as December 15, and then assumed by 
certain critics to be meeting with opposition from Lord Curzon 
as involving a slight on the Foreign Office. I now hear that 
this was a mistaken inference. It was the Colonial Secretary 
who opposed, and his were the objections that were disregarded. 

* * * 

When Sir Hamar Greenwood next boasts that there will be 
a Southern Parliament at work in Ireland within the next six 
months, somebody should challenge him to a simple arithmetical 
test. Does he really believe that of the 128 seats to be comprised 
in the Southern House of Commons the opponents of Sinn Fein 
will be able, as he implies, to capture 64? For, unless that 
happens (or unless in the interval Sinn Fein entirely renounces 
Sinn Feinism) a Southern Parliament cannot even be constituted. 
red = a Minister, I wonder, yet found time to read the 

ct 





CALL DAIL EIREANN 


UBLIC interest in the Irish situation jg 
perceptibly less than it was a few weeks ago, 
The passage of the Home Rule Act has ended 
for the time being one phase of the controversy; the 
rising of Parliament has curtailed opportunities for 
discussion of current events in Ireland; and there 
appears to be an impression abroad that “ things are 
better,’ that martial law has proved a success, that 
unofficial reprisals have ceased, that the Government 
-has the situation well in hand, and that negotiations 
of a more or less hopeful kind are in progress. For any 
such impression, however, if it really: exists, the facts 
provide no justification whatever. From the point of 
view of Ministers the waning of public interest in their 
Irish policy may be temporarily convenient, but from 
any other point of view it is wholly deplorable ; for in 
the last resort it is only through the pressure of English 
public opinion that there is the least hope of bringing 
about a settlement. The truth is that in no single 
respect has the Irish situation become better or easier, 
On the contrary, it is going from bad to worse, and 
as for the “ negotiations,” they appear so far to have 
been entirely without reality. It is of the utmost 
importance that this should be understood. 

Consider the actual position that has been created by 
the Government’s policy. “Crime” is more rampant 
than ever. More men on both sides are losing their 
lives every week than at any previous period. The 
“clever” plan of allowing rebels to deliver up their 
arms to the parish priests has produced no results. 
As might have been expected, they are keeping their 
arms—the homestead which contains none being no 
safer from the vengeance of the authorities than the 
homestead that is an arsenal. In many areas soldiers 
and police are being systematically “ ambushed ” and 
are retaliating by unofficial “executions.” In _ the 
extreme south, where martial law has been declared, 
it is true that unofficial reprisals have ceased, but their 
place has been taken by official reprisals which, though 
less revolting in certain respects, are not less essentially 
barbarous. A successful ‘“‘ ambush” now involves the 
official destruction by fire of a certain number of homes 
in the neighbourhood. There is no attempt to prove 
or even to allege that the actual sufferers are guilty 
of any crime or of connivance in any crime. It is 4 
policy of avowed “ frightfulness” in its simplest and 
frankest form. The innocent must suffer because the 
guilty cannot be discovered. The theory advanced by 
the military authorities in defence of their action is 
that “ neutrality ” in such a struggle is in itself a crime 
and that persons resident in the vicinity of an 
‘“‘ambush ” must have been aware of the preparations 
and ought to have given information in advance. It 
is an indefensible and an inhuman theory for three 
reasons: first, because it is obviously possible for 
local residents to be completely ignorant of the plans 
of the I.R.A.; second, because the military authorities 
are admittedly not in a position to protect even their 
own uniformed men, still less any householder who 
may be guilty of “treachery” to Sinn Fein; and, 
third, because it is abominable to expect any Irishman, 
however profoundly he may disapprove of the criminal 
methods of the I.R.A., to betray his own countrymen 
in the midst of a struggle for national freedom. How 
much respect would any British officer have for an 
Irishman who came to him and warned him of an 
impending ambush? The ambushers may be criminals, 
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but the informer is something even lower. Therein 
lies the essential barbarity of the official reprisals 

licy. It is an attempt to force men and women 
through sheer terror to act in a manner which must 
earn them the contempt not only of their own country- 
men but even of their enemies. Who, ten years ago, 
would have believed that any conceivable British 
Government would ever make itself formally respon- 
sible for such a policy? And manifestly the policy has 
failed. Desperate men cannot by such means be made 
less desperate. 

Meanwhile, Ireland is being economically ruined. 
Industry is ceasing, trade is drying up, distress is 
spreading everywhere. It is useless to say “ Serve 
them right’’; for even from the most selfish and 
eynical point of view the economic ruin of Ireland must 
be an economic disaster for England. Ireland supplies 
us normally with a very large proportion of our food, 
and in return we sell to her more of our manufactured 

s than to any other country in the world. There 
are tens of thousands of unemployed workmen who 
to-day are walking the streets of English cities and 
towns solely because of the dislocation and the ruin 
which the Government’s policy has wrought in Ireland. 
Our pre-war trade with Russia was important, but beside 
our trade with Ireland it was almost insignificant. 
The present Government has done everything possible 
to deprive us of both and at the same time has loaded 
us with enormous expenditure on military operations. 
We have spent 100 millions in Russia, and we shall 
soon have spent nearly as much in Ireland. Every 
single private in the “ Auxiliary” force costs the 
British taxpayer more than £500 a year. But the 
British taxpayer is thinking about the new “ telephone 
charges ” ! 

So much for the actual position in Ireland. But what 
of the “negotiations ’’? Without pretending to be 
acquainted with the actual substance of any conversa- 
tions which may have taken place between Father 
O’Flanagan and Mr. Lloyd George, we may safely 
assert that up to the present these supposed negotia- 
tions have been completely meaningless. There are 
no plenipotentiaries and there is no basis for discus- 
sions. We have no doubt that the Prime Minister 
ardently desires peace, but in this matter he cannot 
speak even for his own Government. He is still— 
or at any rate still believes himself to be—at the mercy 
of Sir Edward Carson. He has no ability to determine 
his own policy or to give actual effect to any concessions 
to which, over the breakfast-table, he may agree. 
When the Ulster Parliament is actually in existence, 
six months hence, he may have more practical authority, 
but in the meantime he is bound hand and foot and we 
cannot suppose that any Irishman is fool enough to 
rely upon any promises he may make. On the other 
side the position is scarcely better. Sinn Fein acknow- 
ledges no leader. De Valera himself has no real 
authority. There is a certain irony in the semi-official 
statement that the Prime Minister can properly meet 
the President of the Irish Republic on the ground that 
he is“not regarded as an extremist ’—for he is the only 
Irishman who has publicly, and without reserve, defended 
the policy of murder, and in particular the murder of 
the twelve British officers who were killed in Dublin 
ona Sunday morning in November. But, “ extremist ” 
or not, he is certainly no leader. He is a figure-head, 
an ambassador, the Litvinoff of Sinn Fein. Ireland 
has no Parnell to-day, nor even a Redmond. The 

President” has as little positive influence over the 





Sinn Fein organisation as, let us say, Mr. Bonar Law 
has over the Conservative Party in the House of Lords. 
He is a mere convenience. And the same is true of 
every other Irish leader who can be publicly named. 
The leading personages are Father O’Flanagan, De 
Valera, John MacNeill, Michael Collins and Arthur 
Griffiths. But even these five acting together cannot 
speak for rebel Ireland. No one knows the secret 
springs of Sinn Fein. Some people believe that 
Father O’Flanagan is the most influential of all those 
whose names are known to English newspaper readers, 
but even he may be thrown over at any moment by 
the “ activist’ organisation. Others speak of Michael 
Collins, but who knows that he is anything more than 
another sort of figure-head, a “mystery man”? The 
Irish have a unique genius for the creation of secret 
societies that are actually secret, and they may not 
even themselves know who it is who is leading them. 
Perhaps there is no one—at any rate it is not De Valera. 

That is the crux of the position. There is no Irish 
leader to-day with whom it is possible to negotiate, 
for there is no Irishman who can sign an agreement 
on behalf of his country. An extremely significant 
factor in the situation is the decadence of the influence 
of the Church. The Catholic hierarchy have no 
authority over Sinn Fein. The Bishops are for the 
most part opposed tothe “activist” policy, but the parish 
priests are the chaplains of the Republican army. 
If priest or Bishop denounces from the pulpit the 
“* murder ” of policemen—as some have had the courage 
to do—the young men of the congregation rise and 
leave the church. As regards the future of Ireland 
many people will regard that fact as a most encouraging 
sign, indicating as it does the decay of purely clerical 
power. But as regards the present situation it is 
a complicating rather than a simplifying factor. For 
if the known “ leaders ”’ of Sinn Fein have no authority, 
and if the Bishops have no authority, with whom can 
we negotiate ? 

The answer to that question, however, is fairly simple. 
There is one body which unquestionably and 
unmistakably represents the Irish people—and that is 
Dail Eireann. When the Government consents to the 
meeting of that assembly of the elected representatives 
of the Irish people we shall believe for the first time in 
the sincerity of their desire for “ negotiation.” But 
it must be no partial meeting. There must be a 
complete and unqualified amnesty for every elected 
member, no matter what may be the character of his 
dossier in the records of the military or police authorities. 
Either we wish to negotiate with the Irish people or 
we do not. If we do not, then the present attitude of 
the Government is quite intelligible. But if we do, we 
must not only permit, but insist upon, the assembly of 
the only representative body which Ireland possesses. 
To negotiate with a “ rump” would be waste of time. 
It is to our own interest to allow Dail Eireann to be 
summoned and to give “safe conducts”’ to all its 
members without exception. Only so can we hope to 
deal with the real plenipotentiaries of the Irish people, 
and only so can we entertain even a bare hope of 
ending the present dishonourable and disastrous 
situation. 


THE INEVITABLE LEAGUE 


HE League of Nations during its year of 
existence has been likened in a rough calcula- 
tion to some seventy-seven different things, 
from a diseased baby to the Kingdom of God 

on earth. Most of these similes have contained some 
element of truth; but too many of them, if we may 
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venture on a seventy-eighth, have gone on the well- 
known principle of damning the dog by giving it a bad 
name. That, we believe, is a grievous error, for this 
creature is neither a vicious cur nor a useless lap-dog. 
There is a real need for a cool and reasonable view of 
the League’s position and prospects. 

The first significant fact is that it exists. It was 
not brought into being, as everyone knows, without 
great difficulties. Other “‘leagues’’ in the past, 
with which it is often disparagingly compared, encoun- 
tered no such obstacles. The Holy Alliance, that 
** piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense,” as Castle- 
reagh called it, or the less mischievous but more futile 
Hague Convention were easily achieved; for both 
were the natural flowers of the diplomacy of their times. 
Neither threatened the forces of reaction; the Holy 
Alliance, indeed, was itself a conspiracy of arch-re- 
actionaries, and the Hague was a mere joke to the 
realists of Europe. But the League of Nations is 
in its essence a revolutionary conception, the mortal 
enemy of the old diplomacy, involving new valu- 
ations of State sovereignty, of nationality and of 
foreign empire. It is clear that to reduce such a con- 
ception to a “constitution” and put it on paper could 
hardly be an easy task. And still less easy could it be 
to make the paper-constitution work. Nevertheless, 
the paper Covenant is there—imperfect an instrument 
though it is—and it has not been torn up. The League 
has, in fact, survived the exaggerated advocacy of the 
enthusiasts, the niggling of the pedants, the sneers and 
denunciations of its open enemies, and the hypocritical 
praise of its false friends. Its spirit falls far short of 
‘the ideal, and its actual power is feeble. Yet it is not 
merely the “ Sunday-go-to-meeting” dress of the 
Macchiavellis of the Supreme Council, nor is it merely 
an innocent-looking disguise of wicked capitalists intent 
on coal, oil, land and the liberties of the proletariat. 
These summary judgments may come legitimately from: 
Moscow or Moscow’s votaries abroad, but in the mouths 
of bourgeois Liberal reformers, or even “ constitutional 
Socialists,” they are next door to nonsense. Of course, 
the grip of the politician, the diplomat and the capitalist 
on the League is strong—deplorably strong, as we our- 
selves have constantly pointed out. They have done 
their best to turn the League into an instrument of 
their own purposes—whether those purposes were 
sacro egoismo or commercial aggression or Imperial 
aggrandisement or the bullying and policing of beaten 
enemies. But the important point to notice is that they 
have never entirely succeeded. Even in the comparative 
seclusion of the Council they have found themselves 
checked by outside pressure ; whilst in the more open 
and democratic arena of the Assembly they have had 
to fight stiffly to maintain their ground. Mr. Rowell, 
of Canada, arguing at Geneva against the adoption 
of the proposals for giving credits to the ruined nations 
of Europe, was by no means a popular figure. And 
what someone has described as the “ accomplished 
diplomatic sterility ’’ of Mr. Balfour, and the “ meagre 
discreetness ” of Mr. Fisher, clashed against the genuine 
idealism of Lord Robert Cecil and’ M. Motta and other 
less known, but not unimportant, spokesmen. The 
truth is that the League is neither the close preserve 
of the reactionaries nor the stronghold of the idealists. 
It is a battleground on which the principles of the two 
—_ are struggling for the mastery. And that such a 
attleground exists, where the struggle is carried on in 
view of all the world, is no small thing. For ourselves, 
dissatisfied as we are with the progress made so far, 

we see no ground for pessimism. 

The second significant fact about the League is that, 
with all its weaknesses, it has become definitely a part 
of the machinery of the world. It works—slowly and 
with much creaking, it is true; but, nevertheless, it 
works—even without America. The defection of 
America is unfortunate, but we believe it is only 





temporary. In any case, we see no use in maki 

perpetual moan about it. We have discovered that 
America is not the inexhaustible mine of idealism that 
we thought her to be—or that she thought herself to 
be—two years ago. And the other outstanding fact— 
that we are all heavily in the American debt, though 
it may not be a comfortable reflection, at least does not 
prevent the League from functioning. What, then, is 
to be said of the work of the League? The usual 
answer to this question is an exhaustive catalogue of 
its achievements during the past year. We frankly 
have not much belief in this quantitative test. The 
list carries about as much conviction as the recital of 


‘the appellations of the Grand Turk. And it is 


lamentably easy to counter with a record of things 
left undone. It is worth while, however, to point to 
certain specific functions of the League—certain ways 
in which, as we have said, it has become an established 
part of the world’s machinery. There is, first of all, 
its business of registering all treaties. That right and 
duty, laid down by Article 18 of the Covenant, is a 
heavy blow at the old diplomacy. It is a victory 
for publicity. And, since no treaty signed after 
January 10th, 1920, is to be regarded as valid unless it 
is registered by the League, it means that nations in 
the future will not discover at the eleventh hour that 
they are in honour bound by some unsuspected scrap 
of paper to throw themselves into the vortex of war. 
It may also save us, we hope, from such unpleasant and 
dangerous entanglements as flowed from the Pact of 
London in the Adriatic or the Sykes-Picot Agreement 
in Asia Minor. The League has now registered and 
published no fewer than sixty-nine separate treaties, 
including one made by Latvia with Russia, though 
Latvia is not a member of the League and was under 
no obligation to register. One of these sixty-nine is 
the recent Franco-Belgian alliance. Unfortunately, 
the French and Belgian Governments, whilst com- 
municating the conclusion of the agreement, have refused 
to disclose its full terms, which remain the secret of 
their General Staffs. They argue that their action is 
legitimate. If it is so technically, we regret it. But 
it is at least a healthy sign of the times that it has 
raised a great deal of discussion and protest in the 
press of every country, and that the parties concerned 
have been bound to give explanations. There is 
ground for hope that it will become semeeecaye 
difficult to stuff the Foreign Offices of Europe wit 
secret treaties, and there is still stronger ground for 
believing that the peoples will hesitate long before 
they allow themselves to be tied by the terms of any 
such document. Article 18 of the Covenant may not 
be an absolute preventive of dark dealings on the part 
of Governments, but it will stand formidably between 
them and their publics. 


Secondly, there is the assumption by the League of 
supervisory powers in connection with the mandates 
in Asia and Africa and of protective duties in Europe— 
on behalf of racial and religious minorities, for instance, 
or of the Free City of Danzig. That is a blow at the 
old imperialism. It is an experiment, and it would 
be rash at this stage to make predictions about its 
coming triumph. The initial struggle, indeed, between 
the League and the mandatory Powers, still imbued 
with their old imperialistic habits, is by no means 
ended. Yet, so far as it has gone, the League has not 
been worsted. As for Danzig, the constitution has been 
drawn up and agreed to, and the League bulks large 
in it. A High Commissioner represents the League 
on the spot. He will arbitrate disputes that will 
arise between Poland and the Free City, and he may 
refer to the Council of the League, if necessary. In 
case of an attack, or threatened attack, on Danzig, the 
League is responsible for its military protection. It 


is responsible also for seeing that Poland concludes no 
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international agreement without previous consultation 
with Danzig or against Danzig’s interests. And it 
is responsible for seeing that the joint Harbour Com- 
mission secures to Poland the free use of the harbour 
for her traffic. The proof of the pudding, we are well 
aware, is in the eating, and this pudding is barely out 
of the pot. But it is something that it was ever made, 
particularly when we remember the diverse views of 
the cooks and their multitude of advisers. 

These functions of the League, with other minor 
enterprises such as its public health organisation, seem 
to us to mark a real development of internationalism, 
which has got nothing to do with capitalist intrigues, 
and which, though it may be thwarted by the Elder 
Statesmen, is certainly not playing their game. 
There is no reason why this international action should 
not be pushed further. Indeed, we believe that 
common sense will presently force us to set up a 
permanent economic body to put Europe on its feet 
again. And such an organisation once functioning will 
not be lightly dispensed with. If it be, as it must 
eventually be, an arm of the League, it will result in 
more than the mere material gain of restored credit 
and prosperity. It will involve, through the increased 
activity and status of the smaller nations, political 
reactions which may profoundly affect the future of 
the world. As a matter of fact, the smaller nations 
have already begun to assert themselves awkwardly 
and hesitatingly—sometimes on the right side and 
sometimes on the wrong. And it is a superficial view 
which can see in the League of Nations to-day nothing 
but a new way of spelling the old Balance of Power. 

But, finally, if we refuse to be gloomy about the 
prospects of the League, we are under no rosy 
illusions. The League exists and it has begun to move. 
But three-quarters of the world probably does not care 
a button whether it exists and moves or not. If it is 
to be effective, that attitude will have to be changed. 
Its change depends, no doubt, partly on the League 
itselfi—or, to put it more accurately, on those who are 
working it. For, it is true, as the Argentine delegate 
said the other day, that “‘ the nations will judge the 
League by what it does and believe in it on that basis.”’ 
But, on the other hand, what the League does must 
largely depend on the peoples themselves. The League 
can only be a reflection of the public opinion in its 
member-States, and it is hot at Geneva, but at home, 
that we and every other people must look for its fate 
to be settled. If we thought that this country really 
believed in the foreign policy of Lord Curzon and Mr. 
Balfour and the Prime Minister, we should despair of 
the League, as well as of the country. But we do not 
think anything so fantastic, and therefore we do not 
despair. 


THE GERMAN MENTALITY 
OF TO-DAY—II.” 


BreEs.Lau, January 8th. 

HE greatest event of the German revolution is the 
dethroning of the Prussian Junker. Those groups 

that appeared to themselves as the hereditary owners 

of the political power in the German State have been dis- 
possessed or paralysed. Nothing gives a clearer impression 
of what has happened than the fact that the excellent 
President of the new Republic, Herr Ebert, does not belong 
to the “higher classes ” in the proper sense of the word, as 
he has had no academic training, but was, for part of his 
life, a simple saddler. It is easy to imagine with what scorn, 
indignation or hatred this state of things must be borne 
by the class-proud, high-handed and over-bearing old bureau- 
cracy. In fact the younger elements of these circles vent 





* The first article, by Professor Schacking, on this subject appeared 
in Taz New Sraresman of January Ist. = 





their anger by setting afloat biting stories and bad jokes, 
preferably about the wives of the new dignitaries not being 
able to “rise” to what Samuel Richardson would have 
called their “ exalted position.” That indignation will 
presumably pass with the newness of the thing and may be 
ignored. The question is how far it may be possible to 
create a healthy, political atmosphere by winning over to 
the ideals of democracy those large sections of the so-called 
“higher classes” that keep up a position of obstinate 
resistance against the new order of things, 

Undeniably, neither the general conditions of the time 
nor the present international political situation especially 
favour such a development. First of all, the economic 
situation of the “ intelligentsia” has kept growing worse 
to a degree that leaves room for little except the most intense 
bitterness. Things have gone badly with the intellectuals 
of nearly every country since the war. But few people 
abroad have an idea of the tremendous suffering that has 
fallen to the lot of the brain-workers of Central Europe. 
Not that the standard of life of the working man is satis- 
factory. Far from it. The present position of a great number 
of industries is at any rate not too bad to prevent them from 
paying decent wages. But the situation of an official, whose 
salary has been raised to little more than double or at the best 
three times the former amount, is simply desperate if he has 
to pay, e¢.g., 8 marks (300 pfennigs) for an egg instead of 7 
pfennigs, or 60 pfennigs for a pound of potatoes instead of 
5 pfennigs. Want, under-nourishment, starvation and all 
sorts of illnesses, especially tuberculosis of the children, 
are the consequences. 

But all this, terrible as it is, would be bearable if an end 
of it were visible even in the far distance. Nobody can 
live without hope. What creates the leaden atmosphere of 
despair that broods over Germany and prevents the growth of 
fertile political ideas is the perception that this state of things 
will last, and must last. The triumphant words of M. 
Clémenceau still ring in the ears of millions of Germans : 
“This peace (of Versailles) means the continuation of the 
war with altered means.”’ And so the silent war is being 
carried on in which tuberculosis acts the part of bombs and 
shells, and the victims are children and invalids instead of 
grown-up people. The whole Upper Silesian affair up to 
its latest development shows that the spirit betrayed by 
M. Clémenceau’s words is unabated still to-day. And what 
have we seen already! The number of humanitarian 
institutions that have had to be given up! The hospitals 
and infirmaries that have had to be reduced! The “ baby- 
homes ” that have had to be shut up! The want pierces, 
so to speak, to the root of things. The costs of paper and 
printing have risen everywhere in Europe, but what a 
tremendous height they have reached here! The Academy 
of Sciences (Akademie de Wissenschaften) of Berlin, the 
most illustrious learned corporation of Central Europe, 
has seen itself compelled to give up printing its publications. 
The University Libraries lack the money to buy new books, 
especially foreign ones, the University Seminarier cannot 
take in any more foreign journals, the laboratories lack 
means to buy instruments, microscopes, etc., etc. What 
will have become of the work of German scholars in ten years ? 

In these circumstances even the initiative towards the 
restoration of the old relations with German science taken 
up by a number of Oxford scholars, friendly as it is, does 
not lack a certain tragi-comic element. Ifa cartoon were 
to express it, it ought to show a man on the point of 
drowning, struggling hard with the waves, and on the 
shore another man with a most benevolent expression on 
his face shouting to him: “Let us be friends again.” 
Excellent! But how long? To most people abroad this 
will sound like exaggeration. Let them read the Versailles 
Treaty and Mr. Keynes’ commentary on its economic 
consequences, and they will not think so any longer. The 
Treaty condemns every one of us to a kind of penal ser- 
vitude “ for the term of his natural life,” and our children 
too. The present German mentality is_not to be under- 
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stood unless one takes these things into consideration. 
Another point consists of the constant humiliations 
Germany has to undergo. It is astonishing how fertile 
French imagination is in inventing new tortures for the 
German pride, be it that the French military request the 
institution of brothels for their black soldiers, or interdict 
the German police to use aeroplanes, or a thousand other 
things. 


Now a great many people, even in England, would 
probably say of all this “ It serves them right.” But the 
question is, does it really? Let us leave sentimentalities 
aside ; is it reasonable from the standpoint of the Entente 
powers to suffer a miserable state of affairs like this to 
become stationary ? They would surely not think so if 
they could look at things from inside, if they could see 
how the misery influences people, how every new humilia- 
tion is stored by the reactionaries with a kind of secret 
triumph to discredit the Government and the whole system. 
Democracy in Germany is still too tender a plant to allow 
of anything but careful treatment from everybody con- 
cerned. If the political forces abroad continue with those 
inside to stamp upon it, they risk its ruin. This danger, 
it is true, seems not to be an imminent one, thanks to the 
political preponderance of Labour which manifested itself 
so successfully at the ‘ Kapp-putsch.” The royalist 
tendencies among the “ bourgeoisie,” on the other hand, 
are undoubtedly strong, though at the time less apparent. 
That they consider the present state of things in nearly 
every respect as undesirable is not to be wondered at. 
To consider the Versailles Treaty as a final settlement 
would mean to acquiesce in the certainty of your own ruin. 
But quite another question is whether the bringing about 
of a new situation by force is regarded as unavoidable. 
That dreams of this sort exist in certain quarters may be 
the case, but they are surely astonishingly vague. Besides, 
nearly everything is lacking—a leader, arms, and rank 
and file. The case would be different, perhaps, if monarchy 
in Germany had not had such an inglorious end. France 
could dream of seeing Napoleon back from Elba, but there 
is no quarter in Germany where the idea of William IT.’s 
return from Amerongen would raise enthusiasm, not to 
mention the Crown Prince. It is of great importance 
under the present circumstances that of the six sons with 
whom William II. used to parade in public as the pillars 
of his dynasty, not one has been able to become really 
popular even with the stoutest supporters of monarchy. 
It is different, to a certain extent, with the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria; but then he is a Catholic and the candidate 
of the clericals. But even if a real leader were to be found, 
and supposing he had a staff of the most able men at his 
disposal, what could they do? The French fear that 
German revenge politicians might combine with Russian 
Bolshevism is ridiculous. Everybody in Germany knows 
what it would mean to throw ourselves into the arms of 
Bolshevist Russia in order to get rid of the French yoke. 
A clever man lately compared this procedure with a peculiar 
Chinese custom of revenge. They say if a Chinaman has 
given you deadly offence, you go and play him a terrible 
trick by hanging yourself at his doorpost. This is supposed 
to mean a tremendous shock to him. But what it means 
to yourself is clearer still. 


However, circumstances may change. One can imagine, 
although with difficulty, that even Socialism and the ideas 
it stands for might one day lose their hold on the mind of 
the masses. The Entente tries to provide for this case 
by destroying the German arms to the last rifle. That may 
be efficient for the time, but it is a militarist idea. There 
are no conquests except moral ones in the long run. There 
is only one remedy for the prevention of mental illnesses 
like those raging in August, 1914, and later—to eradicate 
the idea of force as a means of procuring justice. But the 
victor must set the example. . . . The German mind will 
respond to it. During the last 60 years it has been too 





deeply influenced by Prussian militarism, it is true. This 
militarism, as everybody knows, is not peculiar to Prussia 
alone, nor is it a Prussian invention. (Take, ¢.g., the 
utterances of English public opinion at the time of the 
Crimean War, and you will find practically all the ingredients 
there of what some people in England during the war 
called “ Bernhardism.”) But one easily forgets now that 
against this militarism in Prussia, too, the best people 
have struggled a long while with all their power, until the 
gigantic influence of Bismarck’s genius dumbfounded 
them. In fact, it covers little more than a generation. 
So it would be entirely wrong to speak of an innate German 
tendency to militarism merely because political circum- 
stances have for a while brought the German mind (or 
rather the mind of the German ruling classes) under the 
spell of the Prussian Junker. Neither does it seem 
necessary to split up Prussia, as some politicians of weight 
have thought fit, in order to reduce the Prussian influence 
on Germany. That would mean turning the hand of the 
clock back a few hundred years. It would produce dis- 
organisation, would create small horizons of every descrip- 
tion and favour clericalism all round. It is mere short- 
sightedness to consider Prussia and Prussian ways as 
belonging wholesale to the “ powers of darkness.” Even 
Bebel, who indeed had experienced Prussia’s darkest sides 
during his long life, said in the end (at Jena), with a kind 
of admiration, that Prussia, with all her faults, was 
** something.” This “ something” results not only from a 
wonderful faculty of organisation but also from a most 
conscientious dedication of each single person to the peculiar 
work allotted to him, to the exclusion of any kind of self- 
indulgence; it results from a sense of duty sometimes 
carried to fanaticism. To eliminate this kind of Prussian 
influence would not mean to confer a boon on the civilisa- 
tion of the world. What the world needs, what Germany 
needs, is a demilitarised Prussia—a Prussia where the 
Junker has lost his influence altogether. This is no phan- 
tom. But the world must give democracy in Prussia a 
chance. It does not do it at present. By spreading 
misery, despair and bitterness it does not propagate the 
ideas of Western progress. 
Levin L. ScHUCKING. 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE C.W.S. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OST socialists and all revolutionaries, until quite 
M recently, have treated the Co-operative movement 
with patronizing contempt. It was a satisfactory 

grocer’s shop and a good savings-bank, but no self-respecting 
revolutionary would believe that it could ever make a big 
breach in the walls of capitalism. If, however, one surveys, 
with cold detachment, the enormous development of co- 
operative industry, and particularly of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, during and since the war, one sees why 
the theoretic socialist and the practical capitalist have 
begun to treat the movement with some respect. To be 
given a corner, however small, in the utopia of Guild 
Socialism and to be taxed by the House of Commons show 
that co-operation has passed the stage of industrial paro- 
chialism. The most significant and important feature in 
the recent progress of the movement has been its catholicity. 
The objection usually made to those who saw in co-operation 
an alternative to capitalism was that the field and scope of 
co-operative industry were too limited, and that there was 
no real hope that it would pass those limits. But the pro- 
gress of the movement can no longer be measured merely 
by the increase in the aggregate value of the goods supplied 
to its members, large though that is; it must be measured 
by the rapid extension of the co-operative system to trades 
and industries which, only a few years ago, were outside the 
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scope of its operations. The C.W.S. is no longer com- 
parable with any capitalist firm, company, or even trust ; 
it has pushed out its tentacles into so many parts of in- 
dustry, commerce, and finance that it is now comparable 
only with a whole industrial:system. It is, in fact, a 
socialist, non-profit making, industrial system growing in, 
and at the expense of, the ordinary, capitalist system of the 
country. 

That these statements are not exaggerated may be 
shown by a reference to the current report which the 
Directors of the C.W.S. are placing before the qua:terly 
meeting of delegates for their approval. Over £1,000,000 
has been spent in extending the control of the C.W.S. 
over industry and the raw materials of industry. The 
variety of its operations is remarkable. In the textile 
industry, which a little time ago was considered outside the 
scope of co-operation, milis or factories have been acquired 
or built at Chester, Crewe, Diggle, Pingle, Dobcross, and 
Buckfastleigh, and these operations involve the production 
of fancy flannel shirting, West of England cloth, woollens, 
shirts, and clothing generally. In building, furniture, and 
cabinet making the progress is no less remarkable; the 
C.W.S., which is said to be “ the largest timber importers 
at the Manchester Docks,” have acquired saw mills at 
Salford and a cabinet factory at Birmingham. Other 
acquisitions extend to a pottery factory at Longton, a cattle 
market at Gisburn, a butter factory at Carlisle, cutlery in 
Sheffield, a fish-curing depot at Fleetwood, and a boot and 
shoe factory in Derby. 

These few facts show how the fibres of co-operative 
industry and trade are being rapidly spread by the C.W.S., 
from town to town and from industry to industry, through- 
out the economic system of the country. Both the pace 
and the scope of this process increase. It is no longer 
confined even to urban industry or to the frontiers of Great 
Britain. In 1914 the C.W.S. can hardly be said to have 
touched agriculture; it owned less than 3,000 acres of 
agricultural land; it now owns nearly 35,000 acres in this 
country. But in recent years it has been forced by its 
own success, in order to safeguard its sources of supply, to 
extend its productive activities to remote parts of the 
earth. It is only since the war that the English and Scottish 
Wholesale Societies have become really large owners of tea 
estates in Asia, and the current report shows that during 
the last year they have purchased an additional 30,142 
acres of tea plantations in India and 1,769 in Ceylon. 
Before the war the C.W.S. had not touched the margarine 
trade; to-day, at its depots in West Africa, it buys palm 
kernels direct from the natives, ships them to its oil mills 
in Liverpool, which again supply to its soap and candle 
factory at Irlam the materials for another industry. Or 
consider again the staple food commodity bread. Baking 
of bread has from the earliest times been one of the most 
successful and general of the industrial activities of the 
movement. This again led to the extension of co-operative 
industry to flour-milling, and to-day the C.W.S. is the 
largest flour-miller in Great Britain. But the war showed 
the danger to co-operation in relying entirely upon capitalist 
sources of supply, and we now have the C.W.S. owning 
10,000 acres of wheat-growing land in Canada. 

But perhaps the most interesting and important of all 
the C.W.S. recent operations has been its experiments in 
international trade. In one sense, of course, it has always 
engaged largely in international trade, as an importer of 
raw materials and manufactured goods from abroad. But 
there was nothing to distinguish this system of importation 
from the ordinary capitalist system. Since the war the 
C.W.S. has shown the great possibilities that there are in 
the Co-operative movement for conducting international 
trade on a non-profit making, co-operative basis. At the 
end of the war the machinery of capitalist foreign trade 
had broken down and refused to be mended, partly owing 
to the blockade, partly to the havoc in the exchanges, and 


partly to the fact that the machinery itself had been largely 






transferred from private to governmental control. In 
central and eastern Europe political difficulties accentuated 
the breakdown. It was in such circumstances that the 
C.W.S. showed that it was capable of restarting foreign 
trade on co-operative lines. Co-operative international 
trade implies, of course, that there should be direct exchange 
of goods between the organized Co-operative movements 
of two or more countries, and that the dividend on purchase 
system should apply to these transactions. As there are 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies in no less than 19 European 
countries, it will be seen that the machinery for such trade 
already exists over a wide area. 

Since the war, the C.W.S. has developed trade between 
the various Co-operative movements by three different 
methods. In the first place, it has supplied goods direct 
in the usual way to the Co-operative organizations of 
France, Holland, Switzerland, Norway, Australia, Canada, 
Egypt, India, South Africa, Palestine, Brazil, and China. 
Secondly it has given the following credits to foreign move- 
ments: (1) £400,000 to the Federation of Village Co-opera- 
tive Societies of Rumania, of which half took the form of 
food and dried goods; (2) £275,000 in goods to the two 
Polish wholesale societies; (8) £100,000 to the Federation 
of Belgian Co-operative Societies, of which £75,000 was in 
the form of goods, mainly soap. Thirdly, an attempt was 
made to start direct exchange or barter with the co-opera- 
tors of South Russia; a cargo of clothing, etc., to the value 
of £65,000, was sent to the South Russian co-operative 
societies and a cargo of raw materials was received in 
exchange. This last transaction appears to have been not 
entirely satisfactory, and political difficulties have pre- 
vented further experiment along these lines. But in any 
_case it is clear that the future of international co-operative 
trade depends upon a development of transactions between 
national wholesale societies. A considerable step forward 
has now been taken in this direction. Towards the end of 
1919 there was a meeting of the wholesale societies of 
various countries, and a committee was appointed to draft 
a scheme for the development of international trade. This 
scheme was drawn up, and then submitted to and approved 
by a conference of wholesale societies at Geneva in April, 
1920. The most important features of the scheme are as 
follows: (1) There shall be a single wholesale society in 
each country for purposes of international co-operative 
trade; (2) each wholesale society shall have an export 
department ; (8) every wholesale society shall be invited 
to join the scheme and supply information ; (4) there shall 
be joint purchasing arrangements between the various 
wholesale societies; (5) a central bureau of statistics 
shall be established for the collection of information regard- 
ing goods which each wholesale society either demands 
or can supply. 

The above facts give some idea of the astonishing growth 
of co-operative industry and trade. It is astonishing not 
merely because of its volume but because it is actively 
extending itself to so many different fields. One salient 
fact emerges from the experience of the last two years. 
When the other day the C.W.S. came into the open market 
and invited applications for £5 million development bonds, 
there was considerable criticism from co-operative purists 
and from the rivals of the movement. But the simple 
truth is that the one factor which stands in the way of a 
really big development of the co-operative system, both 
internally and in the sphere of international trade, is lack 
of capital. The C.W.S. has itself pointed out the following 
significant figures: in the first three months of 1920 £290 
million new capital was subscribed to established capitalist 
companies, increasing their capital, and to new companies ; 
the total capital of the co-operative movement is about 
£66 million. The figures speak for themselves. The 
growth of the C.W.S. and of the movement depends to-day 
almost entirely upon whether co-operators, and Labour 
generally, can find the capital without which no industrial 
development is possible. 
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TAKE THE TELEPHONE, 
FOR INSTANCE 


VEN a grocer has passions. The new telephone 
charges have made him feel like a man of blood. 
The very tailors are up in arms, and threaten to 
hang somebody or other in a tape-measure. The great 
merchants are combining with the little merchants, the 
man in the tea trade with the man in the soap trade, in a 
fury of protest that has already begun to mutter of boycott 
and direct action. The doctor and his victim, the lawyer 
and the lady, are all equally concerned at this monstrous 
invasion of the general convenience. It reminds one of 
that mighty march of millions of which Mr. Vachel Lindsay 
has immortalised the tumult and the music in Bryan, Bryan, 
when— 
From the Gulf to Canada, two thousand miles long- 
Against the towns of Tubal Cain, 
Ah—sharp was their song. - 
Against the ways of Tubal Cain, too cunning for the young, 
The long-horn calf, the buffalo, and wampus gave tongue. 


England is like that to-day when it thinks about the tele- 
phone. “The whangdoodle, batfowl and pig” are not all 
here, unfortunately, to join in the chorus, but, if they were, 
they would no doubt join in the wild dance of rage against 
the most unreasonable Government of modern times. It 
is good to be alive in such days. For some time past 
calumniators have been saying that there was nothing that 
the British public would not stand from their rulers. We 
have never believed this. They would not stand Pro- 
hibition, or enforced attendance at church, or an income-tax 
of twenty shillings in the pound. Short of that, it looked 
as if they would stand most things. We are all the more 
rejoiced to see a possibility that they will not stand the new 
telephone rates. At the same time, we regret to see a 
tendency on the part of some of the insurgents to turn their 
attack on the Government into an attack on Government 
ownership in general. They seem to think that all their 
wrongs are due to the fact that the telephone has been 
socialised, whereas they are really due to the fact that it 
has not been socialised half enough. Mr. A. J. Hobson, 
President of the Associated British Chambers of Commerce, 
for instance, observes in the bitterness of his disgust : 
“The telephone service renders one important service to 
the community in demonstrating the futility of nationalising 
anything, for it is a standing example of how not to do it.”’ 
Now, if a Government in any matter shows how not to do 
it, the important thing is, not to denounce all government, 
but to find a Government that will show how to do it. 
Governments have frequently mismanaged the Army and 
Navy, but no one proposed on that account to throw the 
whole business into private hands and to trust the defences 
of the country to privateers and hired-out bands of condot- 
tieri. There is no guarantee of perfect efficiency either in 
private or in State enterprise. Either the State or a financier 
may make a mess of things. Both of them as a rule just 
rauddle through. Man is a muddle-headed animal. He 
has a better brain than an elephant, but he has not brains 
enough to run the world as it ought to be run. He touches 
nothing without introducing confusion. His milk supply, 
his coal supply, his supply of houses, his railways—as one 
looks round, one sometimes begins to doubt his intelligence. 
How often in one’s lifetime has one seen even a perfectly- 
managed restaurant? It is all mess, muddle and make- 
believe. Those are the conditions upon which we exist as 
human beings. Has Mr. Hobson ever seen even a perfect 
bookshop? Yet private enterprise has had centuries of 
opportunity to ‘“‘ show how to do it” in all these spheres. 
It has proved so incompetent that impatient people have 
for some time longed to hiss it from the stage. 

Anyhow, we think that the telephone system can be 
attacked on much more serious grounds than that it has been 
muddled by the nation instead of by, a limited liability 





company. Our chief objection to the Government with regard 
to their telephone policy, as with regard to their railway policy, 
is based on the fact that they do not seem to realise that the 
civilised life of man depends largely on certain conveniences 
of communication. We need not waste time in discussing 
the question whether man is happier as a result of being 
able to move about more easily and to get into touch with 
the ends of the earth by train, boat and cable. Most people 
will agree that the change has been for the better, and, 
at any rate, a world without easy communications is no 
longer thinkable. England would obviously not be the 
England we know if all the roads and the bridges were 
suddenly spirited away in the night. It would not even be 
a civilised country: at least, it would not long remain so, 
unless the people set to work on restoring the lost roads 
and bridges. It would be a different country even without 
the railways, as we realised during the great strike, And 
the mail service, the telephone service, and the daily paper 
are other forms of intercommunication, without which not 
only a great deal of business but a great many of the ameni- 
ties of civilised life would come to a standstill. Progress 
is for the most part a development of communications. 
Anything that interferes with communications is an im- 
pediment to progress. That is why we have free roads 
and free bridges. Obviously, roads could be made to pay 
if we left them in private hands and allowed toll-gates to 
be set up at the end of every street. From the point of 
view of an individualist business man this might be a great 
improvement. But how we should be hampered at every 
turn! Even the business man would not like it, except 
on the day on which he drew his dividend from Bond Street. 
People would not go out shopping so light-heartedly. Com- 
merce as well as friendship would be held up. Men would 
cease to circulate freely, and London would become a 
stagnant city. These things are all very obvious, and yet 
we doubt if the Government realises their implications. 
What is true of roads is true in a less degree of railways and 
telephones. These things exist, not merely for one’s per- 
sonal convenience, but for the general convenience. Any- 
thing that discourages John Smith from travelling by train 
or from having a telephone in his house is an injury not 
only to John Smith but to society. So much is this so that 
it would be better for the country to let people have railways 
and telephones for nothing than not to let them have them 
at all. The Government realised something of this at the 
time of the bus strike. So important was it that people 
should be able to get from the suburbs into town that the 
authorities sent out a fleet of military lorries into the streets, 
on which, if one liked, one could travel free. That was a 
great lesson on the importance of communications. But 
it does not seem to have been learned by the Government 
that taught it. Certainly, the railway policy of the Govern- 
ment has resulted in a disastrous interference with ease of 
communication. A man can no longer travel where he 
likes, and he can no longer live where he likes. The war is, 
no doubt, largely to blame, but the Government is also 
to blame for not meeting the situation created by the war, 
They ought to have seen that it was important not only 
to win the war but to preserve those wo great liberties of 
modern civilisation—liberty of movement and liberty of 
residence—for the average citizen. If they had put into 
this task one-tenth of the determination they put into the 
supply of munitions to the troops, who doubts that it would 
have been done? They did not see the necessity, however. 
They thought in terms of private interests, not of the general 
convenience. As a result, thousands of Englishmen with a 
moderate income can now neither live where they please 
nor go where they please. This is bad for civilisation. It 
is bad for England. 

No sane man, we may say, will quarrel with a Govern- 
ment for wishing to make most of its departments pay. 
But the method of making them pay should be made to 
square with the general convenience. It would be obviously 
a bad thing, for instance, if a municipality made its water- 
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works pay by charging a shilling a pint for the water. It 
would obviously be a bad thing to make the London bridges 
pay by charging sixpence for the right to cross them. The 
Government that makes necessaries as difficult to obtain 
as luxuries is governing badly. Yet that is what the Govern- 
ment is doing in regard to railways and telephones. The 
telephone, indeed, we are all but told, is a luxury, because 
a number of people use it for purposes of frivolous con- 
versation. We might as well protest against the free ise 
of the roads because so many idlers take up room on them 
and wear away the flags with their useless feet. It is possible 
to pay too high a price for the discouragement of frivolity. 

One might, for instance, discourage a great deal of 
frivolity by making books and newspapers all but inacces- 
sible. The revival of the ‘‘ tax.on knowledge,” if it were 
made large enough, would mean that thousands of silly 
readers would cease to read silly newspapers. Unfortun- 
ately, it would also hamper the spread of information and 
ideas, such as are necessary to the healthy life of a modern 
State. Lord Burnham, protesting against the new telephone 
rates on Wednesday, contended that in a sense they were 
“a special tax on public knowledge,” and, though many 
people will regard this as an exaggeration, it is profoundly 
true. Everyone, we think, admits that a rise in the price 
of the telephone service would be justified. The objection 
is not to the rise so much as to the way in which the new 
method of payment will affect people. Under the flat-rate 
system, the business man who-owned a telephone had not to 
pause to count the cost of every call. When once he had 
paid for his telephone, he couid make use of it with as easy 
a mind as in opening his lips in ordinary conversation. 
It was like a bridge from which the toll-gates had been 
removed. He needed the utmost facilities of communi- 
cation, and he got them. Under the new system, however, 
the man of economical mind will be subtly aware that every 
time he uses the telephone he is definitely spending more 
money. It is difficult to estimate how far this will act as a 
check on communications. It will clearly depend largely 
on the temperament of individual people. But, with an 
indispensable instrument like the telephone, Government 
should see to it that every possibility of such a check is 
removed. The machinery of civilised life ought to be made 
to work as smoothly as possible. The Government, by the 
abolition of the flat-rate system, is clogging this machinery 
and making it inefficient instead of more efficient. This, 
we believe, is due to the fact that the Government cannot see 
beyond the old ideal of profit-making at whatever cost to 


. the community. No Government which saw that the 


safeguarding of necessary services for the community was 
one of the first duties of statesmen in office could have 
encroached in this manner on the general convenience. 
It is not enough to think in terms of balance-sheets. The 
balance-sheet which the statesman should keep in mind 
is the balance-sheet of services and disservices to society. 
The telephone should be thought of, not as a private posses- 
sion, but as a social possession. A Government which asks 
us to use the telephone less is as anti-social as a Government 
which would ask us to use the bath less. 


THE HUMAN HAND 
| NEW people know nowadays of “ Bell on the 


Hand,” but it was a famous book about the 
middle of last century and it is good reading 

still. There is abundant entertainment in it 

that has not much to do with the hand, such as Harvey's 
story of the noble youth who had an opening on the 
side of his chest through which, as a great privilege, 
Charles I. was allowed to behold and touch the heart. 
The author, Sir Charles Bell, was a distinguished 
anatomist, who established the momentous distinction 
etween motor and sensory nerves, and the object of 
his Bridgewater Treatise’ was to illustrate from the 








perfections of the hand as an instrument the wisdom of 
the Creator—the familiar “ transcendent inference ”’ of 


the argument from design. Paley’s form of the 
argument has ceased to appeal, for Darwin showed, in a 
general way at least, how the4itnesses of the hand have 
been gradually evolved by the secular sifting of succes- 
sive new departures. Yet perhaps we are not wrong 
in sharing Sir Charles Bell’s admiration for the hand, 
for it is a masterpiece to which untold generations of 
organisms have contributed with a remarkable combina- 
tion of plasticity and retentiveness, “ testing all things 
and holding fast that which is good.”” Even apart from 
any transcendent inference the hand is surely worthy of 
our admiration, most of all when considered as the 
outcome of a long evolutionary process, and so we turn 
from Sir Charles Bell’s “‘Hand”’ of 1888 to Professor 
Wood Jones’s “Hand” of 1920 (The Principles of 
Anatomy as Seen in the Hand. Churchill, London). 

Man with his nimble brain can do so many different 
things with his hand that no one can be surprised at the 
widespread idea that it is a very highly evolved instru- 
ment. This is true in a sense, but what Professor Wood 
Jones insists upon is that the human hand is very 
generalised. That is evident at a glance, when we 
compare it with a highly specialised hand like that of a 
bat or of a mole, but it admits of detailed proof. Thus 
the number of digits is five, which is the primitive 
number, for although the horse has only a single complete 
digit on each limb, we know that it is descended from 
ancestors with five, and although some of the extinct 
aquatic ichthyosaurs had six or more digits, there seems 
no doubt that this condition was derived (e.g., by split- 
ting of the third finger) from the pentadactyl type in 
most terrestrial reptiles. Almost the only specialisation 
of the human hand is in the mobility of the opposable 
thumb, and that is practically a general character of 
monkeys and apes. “The human condition of com- 
plete pentadactylism is,’’ according to Professor Wood 
Jones, “‘a feature which stamps this part of man’s 
anatomy with the hall mark of primitiveness.”” What is 
true of the number of the digits holds good also in regard 
to the proportions of the fingers, except that there is in 
some people a marked elongation of the index, and 
in regard to the finger-joint-formula. Man's foot is 
extremely specialised, man’s hand is very generalised. 

In the palm of the hand or metacarpal region there is 
a slight specialisation, namely, the stoutness of the 
bone which bears the index finger, and this our authority 
interprets as “‘definitely related to the use of the index 
finger as a companion to the mobile thumb in the act 
of picking up objects and grasping them.”’ Similarly, 
man’s wrist or carpus, though extremely primitive, has 
the peculiarity that one of its eight little bones—the 
os centrale—has disappeared as a separate entity. Its 
fusion with one of its neighbours, the scaphoid, probably 
gives greater stability at the base of the important 
index finger. It is an eloquent fact that in the gorilla 
and chimpanzee, where the index finger has also attained 
to some importance, the fate of the os centrale has been 
the same as in man— it has fused with the scaphoid. 
In the orang and gibbon and in most monkeys there is 
a separate os centrale, as in mammals generally. This 
little bone is a straw which shows how the evolution 
wind has blown. 

Many credulous people are much interested in the 
lines on the palm of the hand, and are intimately 
acquainted with the individual peculiarities of their 
** line of heart,” “‘ line of head,”’ “ line of life,”” and the 
others, but the lines have also a biological interest. 
They indicate lines of comparative skin rest, where the 
skin is anchored to the underlying tissues; they are 
crease lines suited to give the greatest freedom of move- 
ment to the joints. They must have been established 
very long ago, for there is a general human pattern of 
lines, quite different from that of apes or monkeys, and 
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the main creases appear very early in ante-natal life 
before there is any movement of the hand. But the 
other side of scientific palmistry is not less interesting, 
that within the limits of a general human pattern there 
is great individual variability in the finer ramifications, 
and likewise great individual modifiability according to 
the work we do with our hands, or the games we play. 
Entirely different, of course, from the flexure lines we 
have just spoken of are the papillary ridges. These 
are delicate thickenings of epidermis separated by 
furrows; they are disposed in regular patterns of 
parallel lines, concentric circles, and close spirals ; 
they show the openings of sweat-glands along the crest 
of the ridge. The patterns formed by the papillary 
ridges do not change throughout life; they are estab- 
lished before the ante-natal chapter is half over; they 
differ somewhat in different races, and they are so 
strikingly individual that their practical importance as a 
means of identification, first pointed out by Dr. Henry 
Faulds in 1880 and afterwards emphasised by Galton, 
is nowadays generally recognised. Professor Wood 
Jones writes: “‘ The print of any individual finger-tip 
may be recognised with certainty among thousands of 
such prints, and when we remember that each of the 
ten digits shows its own peculiar pattern and its own 
distinctive minutie, the chance of coincidence in the 
patterns of any two individuals when the print of more 
than one finger is examined is practically negligible.” 
It seems likely, however, that the patterns are in some 
measure hereditary characters. As to their significance, 
their wide occurrence among mammals with the power 
of gripping surfaces and objects, points to the conclusion 
that they ensure “a firm, precise, and sensitive apposi- 
tion.” 

There is much that is biologically interesting in the 
nails which protect the sensitive tip of the digit, serve 
for scratching, and increase certain kinds of grip. The 
most primitive nails are those of some amphibians, and 
they are flat plaques; so the question rises whether our 
nails represent a retention of a very primitive condition 
or a flattening of the common arched claws of most 
mammals. They arise in the individual as cornifica- 
tions of the epidermis below the surface, and the 
covering which originally hides them persists as the 
irregular margin of transparent skin at their base and 
the “‘sole pad” beneath their free edge. They grow 
throughout life, the exposed area being normally 
renewed about every 87 to 112 days. They are to 
some extent indices of health, and Professor Wood 
Jones favours the view that the familiar little white 
spots are partly due to worry! Our own experience 
is more commonplace. 

The muscles and tendons, the connective tissues and 
blood-vessels of the hand are just as interesting as the 
bones and surface-characters, but they are not so 
readily dealt with. On the whole, they bear out the 
thesis that man’s hand is generalised. As Aristotle, 
Galen, Sir Charles Bell, and Professor Wood Jones have 
all recognised in their several ways, the excellence of 
the human hand is in being-a generalised tool which the 
fertile brain can use in a hundred different ways. “It 
is not the hand which is perfect, but the whole nervous 
mechanism by which movements of the hand are evoked, 
co-ordinated, and controlled.” But this, again, requires 
to be corrected by two considerations: first, that a 
mobile testing hand, relieved from doing duty as an 
organ of support (as Professor Wood Jones made so 
clear in his masterly Arboreal Man (1916)), was closely 
correlated with the development of the cerebral cortex, 
and, secondly, that as the muzzle region of the head 
became less marked and less utilised for testing things by 
actual contact, the hand became increasingly a sense- 
organ. In enabling man to test the qualities of his 
surroundings—texture, shape, sharpness, dimensions, 
weight, pressure, vibrations and temperature—the hand 








has played an incalculably important part. In spite of 
its generalised fundamental features, man’s hand is, as 
regards its sensory nerve-endings, more specialised than 
in any other animal. It has been one of the great gate- 
ways of knowledge, and in manipulative art it has been 
one of the chief instruments of the soul. 


J. Arruur THOMSON. 


Correspondence 


GERMAN MENTALITY OF TO-DAY 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Professor Schiicking’s letter in your issue of January Ist 
shows a dangerous tendency to half-truths. His British friend 
apparently made no observations on his (Professor Schiicking’s) 
explanation of the riddle. I was not in Germany before the war, 
but I have spent a year there as a member of an Entente Com- 
mission, travelling in all parts of the country from Friedrichshafen 
to Memel. Allow me to supplement your contributor’s excellent, 
but one-sided, article. 

The “ high-class motor-cars ” of the Commissions are on the 
average no better than German army cars, and make a poor 
show beside the magnificent fleet of motors maintained by the 
Sicherheiispolizei. To talk of hotels “‘too expensive for the 
natives” is drawing the long-bow with a vengeance. ‘The best 
hotels and restaurants are always full of people, 90 per cent. of 
whom are German—by nationality if not by race. ‘lhe average 
Entente officer cannot live on his pay if he habitually eats in 
Berlin’s best hotels, where food alone would cost 300 marks per 
day. Are not these places on strike against being forced to keep 
the food laws, and would they do that if their only customers 
were Entente officers ? 

Then, if “* Western fashion” is to place too much emphasis 
on German militarism as a scapegoat, German tendency is to 
place too little. I have argued this matter for hours with Prussian 
officers, who had become friendly and even intimate with me— 
‘by reason of months of working together, common endurance of 
three punctures in ten minutes at dusk with a “ dud ” lighting 
set, when racing against time to fulfil social engagements at week- 
ends, and other experiences that render the maintenance of 
frigid official relations impossible. I have made all sorts of 
admissions of allied culpability without getting them to see any 
flaw in the rectitude of German policy. 

I am convinced that the regrettable French attitude is based 
on fear rather than hatred; but there is real German hatred 
towards France, derived from chagrin that she gained the British 
alliance. The masses of the people know they were duped by 
the militarists before and during the war, and will tolerate no 
ostensible reassumption of power by them, as was shown by 
the ‘“* Kapp-putsch.” 

Nevertheless, the old governing classes are still in real control 
of Germany. Their ability is typified by such organising feats as 
gathering voters literally from the uttermost parts of the earth, 
to make success not only sure but overwhelming in the Allenstein 
and Marienwerder plebiscites. Every action of the Allies is 
used—often justifiably—to convince the people that they are 
being crushed, and that their only salvation lies in return to the 
old traditions. 

German bureaucracy will make a magnificent servant when it 
is mastered by German democracy. Until then some of us are 
bound to have misgivings.—Yours, etc., LAPDEER. 


ZIONISM IN PALESTINE 


To the Editor of Tut New StTaTesMAN. 

Srr,—Your observations on the problem of Zionism in your 
issue of December 25th contain much that is wholesome reading 
for Jews and non-Jews alike. They are the more weighty as 
coming from a quarter in which the policy of the Balfour Declar- 
ation has been regarded from the outset with sympathy and 
approval. 

The motives by which the authors of the Declaration may 
be assumed to have been actuated have been in no degree 
invalidated by anything that has since occurred. They have, 
on the contrary, been substantially reinforced by the course of 
events in Egypt. For political, as well as for strategic, reasons 
it is truer to-day than it was when the Declaration was published 
that Great Britain cannot view the future of Palestine with 
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gndifference. If the obligations which the Mandate imposes 
on her are, for the time being, onerous, they have not been 
assumed solely for the beaux yeux of the Zionists. If, on the 
other hand, early and substantial relief is to be obtained, it is 
from the Zionists that it is to be looked for. Left to itself, 
Palestine might well remain a liability for an indefinite time to 
come. The more energetically its resources are developed, 
the more rapidly it acquires a progressive and vigorous popu- 
lation, the sooner it will become capable of providing for its 
own defence. As a self-reliant nation (and as you justly observe, 
the Zionists alone can make it a nation) it will not merely cease 
to be an incumbrance: it will be a force making foi political 
stability and economic development in an area in which British 
interests of primary importance are involved. 

In the light of these considerations, I venture to deprecate 
your somewhat summary dismissal of the frontier question. 
What has been contended for throughout is merely that Palestine 
should have the frontiers which nature has designed for it. 
The difficulties which have arisen are due solely to the secret 
Anglo-French agreement of 1916, which partitioned Palestine 
in a purely arbitrary manner, without the smallest regard to 

y or to economics or to the desires or interests of the 
local population. It is not a question of thinking in continents. 
It is a question of securing for Palestine a limited area containing 
those sources of water-power which are essential to its economic 
vitality. Those waters are—as a glance at the map will show 
—an integral part of Palestine as an economic unit. They 
would, there can be little doubt, have been included in Palestine 
as a matter of course if the Sykes-Picot Agreement had not 
stood in the way. It is hardly reasonable to cavil at the Zionists 
for having contended against a settlement which could not but 
add very materially to the difficulties of the formidable task 
they have assumed. Nor is the question one that concerns 
the Zionists alone. Zionism or no Zionism, it is as essential for 
Palestine as it is for any other new State that its frontiers should 
be justly and conscientiously drawn. Nor, again, will it escape 
notice that a truncated and mutilated Palestine will be so much 
the less vigorous in its economic development and so much the 
slower in discharging its obligations to the Mandatory Power. 
The settlement that has been arrived at gives Palestine con- 
siderably less than its due. It would be unreasonable to see in 
it a fatal set-back. It would be equally unreasonable not to 
recognise that it creates a situation in which, to the detriment 
of British, Jewish and Arab interests alike, the development 
of Palestine will be slower, more costly and more laborious 
than it need have been. 

For the present, at least, that controversy is closed. For 
better or for worse, the stage has been set. It is now for the 
Zionists to play their part. I readily agree that their success 
will be judged by their spirit and actions in the immediate 
future, and more particularly by the relations they establish 
with the Arabs. In framing their policy they will, it is safe to 
assume, not look for guidance to Mr. Zangwill. Mr. Zangwill 
has long ceased to occupy any position in the Zionist movement, 
and his complaint can be readily diagnosed as a combination 
of perversity and pique. The Zionist leaders have, from the 
outset, preferred to move in the world of realities. They have 
spared no effort to conciliate Arab opinion. They have made 
no claims which are inconsistent with the political equality or 
the economic well-being of the Arab population. They expect 
and desire to find in the Mandate the amplest safeguards for 
the rights of all sections of the population, without distinction 
ofrace. Arabs are to-day engaged on road-making near Tiberias 
as full members of Jewish Co-operative groups. Quite recently 
the orange-growers of Jaffa joined forces in a Trade Federation 
comprising Jews and Arabs alike. Arab children at Jauni 
(Galilee) are attending a school provided for them by the neigh- 
bouring Jewish colony of Rosh Pinah. Such incidents, trivial 
as they are in themselves, are of hopeful augury. They suggest 
that Jews and Arabs are not incapable of arriving at a modus 
vivendi, if only mischief-makers on both sides will leave them 
alone. 

The situation, although it continues to demand the most 
discreet and delicate handling, is somewhat easier than it was 
when the Civil Administration took office last July. That is 
attributable in part to the collapse of the Damascus Government, 
by which the local agitation was largely directed and financed, 
but in part also to the fact that the Palestinian is realising that 
he has, in fact, nothing to fear. Similarly, the formal inaugura- 
tion of the mandatory régime may be expected further to relieve 
the tension rather than, as you suggest, to accentuate it. The 
average Palestinian does not, I venture to think, possess the 
highly developed national consciousness which you are disposed 


to attribute to im. Let him be convinced that the new régime 
has come to stay, let him be satisfied by the evidence of concrete 
facts that far from injuring him, it is, on the contrary, bringing 
with it a material prosperity in which he shares, and he will be 
by no means unwilling to acquiesce. 

Viewed in the abstract, the situation is admittedly paradoxical. 
The Arabs are, after all, in possession. It would, in ordinary 
circumstances, be anything but a matter of course that the 
systematic immigration of another race should be, not merely 
encouraged but facilitated. There is, indeed, nothing to prevent 
the Arabs of the new Palestine from maintaining and developing 
their characteristic civilisation. There is no question of any 
attempt to deny the claims of their culture or their language. 
One of the earliest projects of the new régime has been the founda- 
tion in Jerusalem of a School of Arab Studies. None the less, 
while Arab national aspirations are amply provided for elsewhere, 
it remains true that in Palestine, Zionism is frankly incompatible 
with the permanent predominance of the Arab way of life. 

If Palestine were indeed a nation, if Zionism involved the sub- 
mersion of an organised national life, if the Jews were returning 
to Palestine merely as enterprising adventurers, the Jewish 
claims would doubtless be entitled to as little sympathy as a 
Japanese proposal to colonise Australia. The analogy is invalid. 
The Jews are not going to Palestine as adventurers. They are 
going there to find their own soul. They are going there because 
Palestine has been for two thousand years the object of their 
hopes and prayers, because it has for them a spiritual significance 
which it has for no other people, because it is not a nation and 
they alone can make it one.—Yours, etc., 

51 Bassett Road, W. 10. 

January 2nd. 


LEONARD STEIN. 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF AUSTRIA 
To the Editor of Tax New STatTEsMAN. 

Sir,—In the last issue of Tuk New StraresMan, which I read 
always with the greatest interest, in the article dealing with the 
national bankruptcy of Austria, and with its connection with the 
unemployment in Great Britain, it is stated that the exports of 
England to Austria and the neighbouring States amounted before 
the war to some £10,000,000 per annum, and that England must 
therefore finance her trade with surrounding countries through 
Vienna, which remains still the great banking centre of middle 
Europe. 

Would you allow me to call the attention of your readers to 
the following figures showing the amounts contributed before the 
war by Czecho-Slovak territories to the industrial production in 
former Austria-Hungary : Sugar, 92 per cent.; Alcohol, 46 per 
cent.; Beer, 57 per cent.; Malt, 87 per cent.; Food Stuffs, 
50 per cent. ; Chemical Products, 75 per cent.; Metals, 60 per 
cent.; Porcelain, 100 per cent. ; Glass, 92 per cent. ; Textiles, 
80 per cent.; Gloves, 90 per cent.; Leather, 70 per cent. ; 
Paper, 65 per cent.? 

From these figures it is evident that Czecho-Slovakia is more 
starving for many English raw materials (rubber, cotton, oil) 
or semi-manufactured goods than Austria, and that she can offer 
more in exchange for them than Austria. I think, therefore, 
that for England it would be of greater importance to enter into 
more close economic intercourse with Czecho-Slovakia, because 
the commerce could be done directly between the producers and 
consumers of the respective goods. And this direct way would 
naturally be much cheaper and therefore for England more 
advantageous than the way through Vienna. Could the British 
Overseas Bank not do anything in this respect ?—Yours, etc., 

Zemsk& Banka, Prague. Josey Hrase, 

January 3rd. 


MISS DURHAM AND THE ALBANIANS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Once upon a time Miss Edith Durham on her travels 
in Albania proposed to visit the famous village of Gusinje, but 
the inhabitants refused decidedly to have amongst them even 
so devout a lover of their savage country. Now that Gusinje 
is part of Yugoslavia and the natives are abandoning their 
boorish ways Miss Durham could go there at any time, but 
she refrains—the leit motif of all her recent writings is that the 
Yugoslavs (Serbs and Montenegrins) are extremely wild, whereas 
the dear Albanians are enterprising and industrious people, 
who have always been misunderstood. It may, as your reviewer 
says, be impossible'to write about the Near East without taking 
sides, and the partiality of this emotional lady is so uncompro- 
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mising that it defeats its object ; and the British public, more or 
less interested in the Albanians, will want to know from where 
they may cull information. 

Fortunately this race has been studied by Sir Charles Eliot, at 
present Ambassador to Japan, who is, one need scarcely say, 
one of the most remarkable men of the time. Such are the 
merits of his well-known Turkey in Europe that Professor 
Cvijitch, Rector of Belgrade University, who was last year 
awarded the Patron’s Medal of our Royal Geographical Society 
for his investigations into the nebulous topic of Macedonian 
ethnology, acknowledges that Eliot speaks on this with deeper 
insight than himself. It is with similar authority that Eliot 
deals with the Albanians, and although his book was written in 
1900 such a people does not undergo a fundamental change in 
twenty years. ‘They are so devoid,” he writes, 

“‘of both originality and unity that it is vain to seek for anything 

in politics, art, religion, literature or customs to which the name 

Albanian can be properly applied as denoting something common 

to the Albanian race. In many ways they are in Europe 

what the Kurds are in Asia. Both are wild and lawless tribes who 
inflict much damage on decent Turks and Christians alike. Both 
might be easily brought to reason by the exhibition of a little firm- 
ness. . . . Only two names, those of Scanderbeg and Ali Pasha, 
emerge from the confusion of justly unrecorded tribal quarrels. 

Albania presents nothing but opposition—North against South, tribe 

against tribe, Bey against Bey.” 

Miss Durham may argue that her protégés have made enormous 
improvements and that they no longer, as in 1900, sell their female 
children to supply the want of negroes; but the system of 
blood-vengeance is still so rampant that Baron Nopcsa, the 
Hungarian traveller, tells us that in Toplana 42 per cent. of the 
adult population die a violent death. He does not refer to the 
villages of Retsch and Tschidna where, according to Yastrebow, 
the Russian Consul-General, men and women clothe themselves 
in winter with rags and in summer with no rags—so that visitors 
presumably must use some cavern in the mountains as a cloak- 
room—but he is regarded by the few educated Albanians as the 
most competent foreign observer. Miss Durham alludes to him 
but not to what he says. And Siebertz and Steinmetz and 
Katarani are passed over in silence. So is Sir Charles Eliot. 
Not a word is admitted which criticises the beloved Albanians, 
whereas every scrap of hostile rumour against the Slavs is 
carefully collected. It will, for instance, be news to many of 
us to be told that Mr. Bottomley is worth quoting on the 
Balkans ; but as he speaks disparagingly of the Serbs he finds 
favour in the jaundiced eyes of Miss Durham. He was angry 
with the Serbs the other day for having destroyed, he said, 
4,000 Montenegrin houses in the district of Dibra, which is about 
75 miles by road from Montenegro and probably does not contain 
more than two or three houses of Montenegrins. 

One afternoon a few months ago in the palace of the Roman 
Catholic Metropolitan at Scutari I was told, with great emphasis, 
by that gentleman, by the fiery Franciscan poet, Father Fichta, 
by the more corpulent and more placid Monsignor Bumg¢i and 
by two other ecclesiastics who were present, that the authorities 
had done extremely well to burn the house in Scutari of a certain 
Albanian who had said that he thought Albania and Yugoslavia 
should live in peace with one another, for he was a private person 
and thus had no business to concern himself with foreign countries. 
I do not suggest that this example should be followed, but that 
persons writing of a foreign country should not let their prejudices 
run away with them. Miss Durham was so ashamed and 
disgusted when Great Britain entered the War not on the side 
of the Albanians but of the Slavs that “I really did not care 
what happened. The cup of my humiliation was full.”— 

Yours, etc., Henry BAERLEIN. 

Bath Club, W. 

January 8th. 


WHY NOT PAY OFF THE FLOATING DEBT? 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaresMan. 

Sin,—If I understand him aright I am invited by Sir Sydney 
Olivier to consider what would have happened had the Treasury 
provided for the war by creating credit out of the void, and 
leaving us all in possession of our bank balances. This is a 
conundrum, and I give it up. The Treasury did nothing so 
foolish as the question implies, and I do not suggest that 
anything of the kind should be done now. 

What the Treasury did was to borrow and use private credit, 
giving in exchange securities of various kinds, including Treasury 
bills of which about 1,100 millions are now outstanding. My 


suggestion is that the time has arrived when these bills should 
be changed back again into bank credit. The operation is 
simple, and quite practicable, as every banker knows. But it 
is objected to, because believers in the quantity theory of money 
prophesy disaster should so much new credit be thrown upon 
the market. The only disaster I foresee is that the present 
holders of Treasury Bill (chiefly bankers) would lose the profit 
of about 72 millions a year which they now draw from the 
Exchequer. Incidentally the ruling rates of interest would 
have to be lowered, in order that new outlets might be found 
for idle money, and this might encourage economy among the 
idle rich. There would, however, be compensations which even 
the leisured classes would share. Much of the released capital 
would be put into industry, and this would create employment, 
stimulate production, and so, happily, reduce the cost of living. 

Commander Priston asks me whether I am “ prepared to 
advocate the payment of Treasury Bills as they mature in 
Treasury notes "—by which, I take it, he means the Currency 
notes issued by the Treasury. The answer is in the negative. 
Currency notes are like postal orders, and they have to be bought 
and paid for before they are used. To pay bills, which mature 
at the rate of ten millions a day, in pound notes would be mani- 
festly absurd, because the notes would be immediately returned 
to the banks. To print and issue so much currency would 
serve no useful purpose, though the volume of notes printed 
would not affect their worth, so long as they were paid for. 
Currency notes are not more liable than postal orders to alter- 
ation in value, because they are always redeemable at the price 
at which they are sold. 

British Currency notes were one of the great inventions which 
the war brought forth. They differ in important respects from 
any other kind of note, and must not be confused with the 
forced foreign currencies which have brought paper money 
into disrepute. 

Treasury bills, equally with Currency notes, represent cash 
or credit which has been paid for them. To convert them into 
bank credit would not involve inflation, because the holder who 
encashed his bills would neither increase nor reduce his capital. 
He would, however, be deprived of an income, and would be 
compelled to seek another investment. While in this position 
he would not be likely, as Sir Sydney Olivier suggests, to buy 
a Rolls-Royce car. He would probably practise economy 
until his income was again assured.—Yours, etc., 

A SrupENT oF Facts. 

January 10th. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—I was very glad to see in your last issue some reference 
to Mr. Fisher’s letter to Lord Burnham on the question of the 
Government’s attitude to the report of the Standing Joint 
Committee on the Salaries of Teachers in Elementary Schools. 
Some of your readers have found it hard to understand why the 
issue of the report, and that of the kindred one on secondary 
school salaries, were allowed to pass without comment of any 
sort at your hands. Having regard to the general ignorance 
which prevails in the public mind on the subject of teachers 
salaries, one might have expected that some informative and 
explanatory article might have appeared in Tuk NEw STATES- 
MAN. I am disposed to think that a similar report, dealing 
with the rates of pay of any other body of workers of equal 
importance to teachers, would not have been passed over in such 
disconcerting silence. 

However, better late than never, and now that you have 
added your protest to the gathering chorus of criticism of the 
faltering attitude of the Minister of Education on this matter, I 
hope you will press home the point with vigour. Teachers have 
hitherto been so scandalously underpaid, and especially so during 
the present period of high prices, that for the Government to 
refuse to honour even the details of an agreed solution, which is 
admittedly based on the minimum that the teachers could be 
induced to accept, is a particularly mean form of cheese-paring, 
and however much it may harmonise with the general behaviour 
of the Government, it is scarcely what Mr. Fisher had led us to 
expect from his repeated declarations of his intention to proceed 
with his educational programme. 

Meanwhile may I draw attention to a slight mis-statement 
that your commentator has allowed himself to make in his note 
on this subject? In common with a great many other persons, 
he refers to ‘‘ the Burnham Committee which made recommenda- 
tions on the question of salaries in elementary and secondary 
schools.” In point of fact, there are two Burnham Committees, 
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not one, as the note suggests. The first was appointed by the 
President of the Board of Education in September, 1919, to deal 
with salaries in elementary schools and consists of 46 members, 
representing the National Union of Teachers on the one side 
and the various associations to which the 819 local education 
authorities of England and Wales belong on the other. The 
second was appointed in May, 1920, to deal with the salary 
question in relation to secondary schools and consists of 52 
members. Its personnel is somewhat different from that of the 
other on both panels, but especially so on the teachers’ side, 
where 21 representatives were chosen from the four major 
Secondary Associations (the Headmasters’, Headmistresses’, 
Assistant Masters’ and Assistant Mistresses’) and 5 from the 
National Union of Teachers. Lord Burnham has presided over 
the deliberations of both Committees; hence presumably the 
confusion expressed in your note. Apart from a provisional 
minimum scale which it drew up soon after it began its sittings, 
the “ elementary ’’ Committee has issued its report in three parts 
—the first appearing in the spring of last year, the second in the 
autumn, and the third within the last few weeks. The “ second- 
ary” Committee issued one complete report in the autumn. 
—-Yours, ete., J. S. Davies. 
Harrow. 
January 10th. 


THE SHORTAGE OF BRICKLAYERS 
To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 

Sir,—I wonder has ** Manchester Liberal *” troubled to ascertain 
from any bricklayer the pre-war conditions in the building 
industry, under which conditions the average of 500 to 800 bricks 
per day were laid ! " 

Your correspondent seems to be unaware that there was also 
serious unemployment just prior to the war, and that as a conse- 
quence the biggest bully was the best foreman, and any attempt 
to remonstrate was followed by instant dismissal, there always 
being a sufficient reserve to more than fill all such vacancies. 

As regards Manchester or any other place not being able to 
secure half the number of bricklayers required for housing, is it to 
be wondered at, when the men can get 3d. and 4d. per hour more 
on extension work, much of which is done to avoid the E.P.D.? 
It may appear selfishness on the part of the bricklayer to accept, 
but perhaps he is preparing for a slump, artificial or otherwise, 
in the building industry. As regards “* the fundamenta! principle 
of Liberalism—to put first the interest of the community as a 
whole,” I have yet to hear a protest from a prominent Liberal 
against the restriction of the letting of housing contracts to the 
building guilds, in spite of their comparatively low tenders.— 
Yours, ete., BRICKLAYER’S LABOURER. 

Knutsford. 


MARY MACARTHUR 

To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaTesMAn. 
Sir,—I expected that the death of Mary Macarthur would 
have evoked in Tuz New StaTesMAN an appreciation of her 
life and work by someone better qualified than myself, but as 
none such appeared in the issue of January 8th, may I, who, 
although not intimately associated with her special activities, 
had followed her progress for many years with deep interest 
and affectionate admiration, be permitted to place on record the 
fact that Mary Macarthur’s wonderful career of only sixteen or 
Seventeen years ended, at the early age of forty, on January Ist 
this year? No other woman of our time, few of any time, can 
parallel her achievements in the period of her activity. Trade 
Unionism for women had been at best a dream, at worst a despair ; 
Mary Macarthur made it a force to be reckoned with. In so 
doing, it is hardly necessary to point out the immense service 
she rendered to the Labour movement, in which the unorganised, 
helpless woman worker was a perennial source of danger. Mary 
Macarthur began and carried on her work as a Labour woman ; 
an ardent champion of the women’s cause, she believed that 
more could be done through the Labour movement, politically 
and industrially, than by working for women merely as women. 
The results justified her attitude. The position of working 
women has greatly changed for the better. Mary Macarthur’s 
work in organising the toilers in sweated trades and low-paid 
industries, and in the administration of Trade Boards was 
amazingly successful. Nor has anyone done more than she to 
obtain recognition and help from the men’s Unions, and to 
dispel the doubt and suspicion with which they regarded the 
entry of women into industry. And her influence in looking after 
recognition and just appreciation of women’s industrial services 
‘m the war was a force that it is almost impossible to rate too 









highly. But as I think of Mary Macarthur, much as I admire 
the achievements of her later years, I like best to go back fourteen 
or fifteen years, and recall the radiant creature she was when I 
knew her first. I remember her at an International Meeting 
at Geneva, and there comes back to me, not only the ability 
with which she handled her points, but the delightful gaiety 
and charm that made her at once the centre of any group in 
which she was to be seen, and the social gifts and personality 
that few women possessed so abundantly, and none ever used 
more generously and with less self-seeking. I remember her 
also speaking in the Guildhall at a Conference on Home Work 
or some such subject. In that beautiful but rather heavy and 
sombre apartment most speakers were difficult either to see or 
to hear; they had hard work not to be extinguished. Mary 
Macarthur, on the contrary, was vivid as ever; her aureole of 
golden hair, her fair and animated countenance shone out against 
the medizval decoration, and her clear and ringing voice triumphed 
easily over the acoustic difficulties of the hall. 

A life of great achievement has been spent, but her personality 
was even more than her achievement. What she was amounted 
to even more than what she did.— Yours, etc., 

Ifampstead. B. L. Hurcurs. 
January 9th. 


A PEOPLE’S BANK 
To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—In Mr. Emil Davies’ remarks on the need of a People’s 
Bank he makes no mention of the Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
Is this an oversight ? Through any local Co-operative Society 
it is possible to take out an individual current or deposit account 
for any amourit with the C.W.S. which seems to offer all the 
requisite facilities (including a cheque book), while business can 
be done at any hour when the local store (or registered office) is 
open. Seeing that probably a large majority of “* those people 
whose resources are not sufficiently large to justify an ordinary 
banking account’? are now co-operators, this plan, if it were 
sufficiently well known, ought to go a long way towards satisfying 
the need. And surely the security of the C.W.S. is as good as 
that of any private bank.—-Yours, ete., 

Harpenden. 

January 11th. 


HARroLp SANDON. 


Miscellany 
ON THE EDGE 


E owed a great deal to England. He had only to 
H raise his eyes from the fire over which he so sombrely 
brooded to see ranged around the room shelf upon 
shelf of books, nearly all of which were in English, nine- 
tenths of them written by Englishmen. They were all his 
dear friends, old companions some of them, new acquaint- 
ances a few, but across those companionships and acquaint- 
ances national bigotry had never cast a shadow. Those 
friends sometimes held views about his country with which 
he could not agree, but they were entitled to their opinions 
and he loved them none the less. 

And though he did not know the English country well, 
there was little that he did know that he could not praise. 
There were, indeed, a few towns in the North which he had 
chanced to visit and which he did not particularly desire 
to see again, but against them he placed months spent in 
beautiful Shropshire, wonderful, magical weeks in Cambridge 
and Oxford and in particular—still vivid though years had 
passed—Sundays in early summer spent in travelling very 
slowly by train through Warwickshire and Oxfordshire or 
across country from Oxford to Cambridge. He could 
never forget those lush meadows, the profusion of flowers, 
the almost cloying sweetness of the whole rich champaign. 
: And, of course, there was London to which he owed 
a thousand happy days. 

He had been, till lately, almost unconscious of his great 
debt; he only remembered it when some of his countrymen 
with wild statements and bigoted, twisted words attacked 
England. There was an England that, like them, he had 
always hated, but it was, he believed, only a fractional part 
of the great England that he loved. He had never vilified 
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that beautiful country, home of so many dear friends. To 
some of his fellow countrymen’s disgust he had even 
“stood up” for it. 

But lately he had found it necessary to remind himself 
again and again of his debt, to argue with himself, to per- 
suade himself that the country that was torturing his 
country was not the England that he loved, not the country 
of his dear poets, of Dickens, of Hardy, of Shakespeare. 
Whatever the jacks-in-office may say and do, the heart, 
the core of England is sound, doesn’t hate, is not vindictive, 
does in its instinctive, primitive way love justice and freedom 
and truth—statements such as these he now had to repeat 
over and over again to himself, trying to get from their 
reiteration some hidden spiritual strength. He had held 
to them for years, but he had never held to them more 
firmly than now, held to them desperately, for he felt him- 
self on the edge, felt himself slipping—slipping. 

Yet one by one they snapped in his hand. Could he 
believe much longer that there existed in England any large 
number of people who still had an instinctive love of truth 
and freedom? If there were any such why were they 
inarticulate ? It was possible now for any large mass of 
opinion to make itself felt, it need no longer be silent. 
Silence spelled consent. 

No, those great newspapers, those sympathetic journalists, 
those personal friends in England represented, after all, only 
a powerless minority ; all those who were as indignant as 
he was at the things that were being done in his country in 
the name of England had better shut their eyes, stop their 
ears, lay their pens aside, for they could do nothing to stop 
or stay the great military machine that in its ignorant, 
violent way was maiming his poor land. The real England, 
the England that counted, the England he had somehow 
never known was murder, revenge, torture, arson, terror. 
And to those—since sane reasoning no longer seemed 


sane—what reply could be made except at last and in ° 


bitter despair to abandon his old beliefs, and—impotent 
before England’s might—answer crime with crime, and with 
a curse on his lips throw himself into that maelstrom of 
hatred and terroy¥ that swirled at his feet. The blind rage 
of a passionate,/injured child shook him, a child whose 
faith has been shattered, who has looked for judgment and, 
behold, oppression, and for righteousness and, behold, a ery; 
a child who, to the utmost extent of his puny strength, 
would return hatred for hatred, cruelty for cruelty, injustice 
for injustice, murder for—— 

With a great effort he pulled himself back from that 
horror, wrested himself free from that nightmare. He 
walked to the window. The moon was up now. The 
street along which he was forbidden to walk was less dark 
and he could see dimly the armoured cars passing, could 
hear the measured tramp of marching feet. He was still 
safe, still sane, but horribly, dreadfully, near the edge. 

LENNOX Rosrnson. 


LIGHTS 


OUR eyes are on me with the tortured light 
Of a soul brooding-cold in her retreat, 
Who paces hollow corridors all night 
And dreads the isolation of her feet; 
But I recall a night, a night in June, 
When a warm fragrance held us long awake, 
And our boat kept drifting down the lake 
From arching bridge to bridge. We hummed a tune 
Under the silence of an orange moon ; 
We touched the water, remarked the ripples break, 
And watched the sentimental starlight shake 
With a blue tremor in the trees; and soon 
A hot wind kissed us—and I saw your eyes 
Flare like a morning thru Italian skies. 
JosEPH FREEMAN. 


THE SILENT VOICE OF POETRY 


HE Iliad and the Odyssey were undoubtedly sung 
long before they were written, and, partly perhaps 
because of this, it is often urged that no poetry 

actually is poetry, until its syllables are being clothed 
in audible human utterance; even as music exists as 
form, perhaps, on the score, but not as music, until 
the air is actually vibrating with sound. The analogy 
is a false one, for the voice of poetry is a silent voice, and 
its silenee is ever deepening with the development of 
language and civilisation. This is not to say that the 
voice is less melodious or less insistent than before; on 
the contrary its silence is nothing but a sinking further 
and further into the soundless depths of imagination. 

There is a natural stress of speech—a modulation of 
tone that creeps instinctively into the voice of the speaker 
and varies with the meaning and order of the words he 
uses. If you are in a passion, when you speak, your stress 
will be a passionate one; even if you only write the 
sentences, the same stress will still be faintly audible— 
indicated in some way by the order in which you have 
arranged your words. If your passion is a deep and sus- 
tained one, it is more than likely that you will be speaking 
or writing great prose. Similarly, if you have a beautiful 
idea and can express it in all its fullness, you will inevitably 
write beautiful prose; you might, of course, be able to 
impart the mere intellectual framework of your idea in 
harsh, clumsy sentences; but this would not be complete 
expression any more than a skeleton is a complete man. 
For in literature to “ say what you mean ”’ is nothing less 
than to impart your whole state of mind, and for this you 
will need every single one of the innumerable associations 
that cluster faintly round each word you use, and you will 
need them in their right places. This natural stress according 
to the content of the words is the main music of prose. 
Speak it or write it, it is one continuous, ever-varying 
rhythm that comes welling up naturally with the words 
themselves. Where the rhythm seems not to vary but 
to recur, it is because the writer’s state of mind is a recurring 
one; the prose-rhythm of a great artist like Sir Thomas 
Browne is a continued echo, as it were, of the rhythm of 
his whole life and thought. 

The music of poetry is quite a different thing. It is 
not a rhythm at all, but a kind of elusive discrepancy 
between two rhythms. Some rigidly regular metrical form 
is taken, such as the iambic pentameter 

¥-v-"9-9-e- 

and on to this, as on an iron frame, is fitted a soft fabric 
of words already woven in a rhythm of their own—that 
natural speech—or prose—rhythm of which I have already 
spoken. The two rhythms clash, and overlap, and subtly 
intersect in such a way that one delicate, unreal echo is 
struck out from their jarring; and this is the main music 
of poetry. Rhyme, alliteration, assonance and the rest 
—these too, of course, are the music of poetry, but they are 
nothing by themselves, being as characteristic of the gender- 
rhyme as they are of the perfect lyric. 

This fundamental base-musie of poetry is heard best in 
blank-verse ; for blank-verse, having no rhymes to tinkle 
their own music in the ear and mark more definitely the 
metre’s rise and fall, is less than nothing without that 
pedal-note. The music of good blank-verse, then, is the 
elemental music of all poetry, and the finer the lines, the 
more infinitely subtle and elusive that music is. So much 
so that it is as impossible to udter it, as it is to sing or whistle 
a chord ; and “Paradise Lost ” can really be read aloud only 
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a little more successfully than Chopin’s 20th Prelude could 
be played on the *cello—unless, of course, the hearer already 
knows almost by heart the lines to which he is listening. 
“ Paradise Lost’ can be read aloud in three ways: it can 
be read simply as prose—a strange, sonorous kind of prose 
with a strong, lop-sided rhythm, or it can be read as a 
kind of monotonous maunder with the rhythm of a not- 
very-lame man’s walk : 
“Of m/an’s first di’/s obe/d ience a/nd the fr/uit .. .” 


or—if the reader can read poetry—it can be read as something 
between these two; and the finer the reader he is, the nearer 
he will keep to the tortuous central path between these two 
extremes. But even if he is the most splendid reader 
that humanity is capable of producing, the meaning in 
the sound of his voice will never be able to reach that 
exactly central point between the two rhythms—the 
vanishing point, where their whole impalpable music lies. 
Only an imaginary voice can do this; for more than 
sounds went to the creating of that music, and it takes 
more than an ear-drum to hear it. 

How is it, then, that the old Scottish minstrels used to 
sing their ballads—not hang them up on the dining-room 
wall and go to sleep—that the Iliad and the Odyssey 
were sung long before they were written? The voice of 
what we still regard as the world’s first and greatest poem 
was so far from being a silent one, that it had no other 
existence save as it fell from the lips of some rhapsodist. 

Firstly, there is a difference almost of kind between the 
hexameter and our modern European metres. The one 
was a generous, plastic rhythm with almost enough vari- 
ation inside its own limits to allow the poet to ring his 
changes on the emotions without superimposing a second 
rhythm at all. In any case, of course, we to-day know 
practically nothing of the natural speech-rhythms and 
stresses, into which the voices of Homer and his contem- 
poraries fell, when they were talking, so that our appre- 
ciation can feed only on the music that comes from a 
variation within the rhythm rather than one around and 
about it. And so deep-mouthed is this music that it is 
difficult to believe that any further subtleties of cadence 
could ever have added any beauty. 

Now, a poetry, which is one recurring but plastic rhythm, 
is naturally far easier to compass with the speaking voice 
than a poetry which is an elusive mean between two 
rhythms. Much less of its magic will be lost in physical 
utterance, so that the listener will receive nearly as much 
as the reader. Thus, metre’s gradual change with the 
development of language from reliance on a mechanical 
quantity to reliance on unutterable reverberations of human 
stress and accent is, I believe, one reason for the decline 
of the Epic. It is so much easier to listen than to read 
for hours at a time. Appreciation itself involves an effort, 
and, while the listener can lull his tired faculties in the 
mere boom of the reciter’s voice, until his imagination is 
ready to dance again to the whole music of the words and 
meaning, the reader, by this time, will have nodded and 
shut up the book for good. Modern metres, to be fully 
appreciated, must be read, and heard only with the inward 
ear; they rely on unutterable reverberations of human 
stress and accent—unutterable, that is, except by an 
imaginary voice ringing in the reader’s head. How very 
a it is to conceive of a rhapsodist handling “‘ Paradise 

s 

It is noticeable that in early England—so long as there 
Were more minstrels than MSS—the old unrhymed, alliter- 
ative metre—another very plastic rhythm—held sway. 
Beowulf is fine stuff to shout ; for here again it is the rhythm 
itself that varies, not the interplay of a natural human 
stress and a mechanical rhythm-stress. Later on, MSS 

€ more plentiful, and metre began to change. Chaucer's 
many thousands of new iambic pentameters were 
nearly contemporary with the advent of printing, and 


it may well have been this, when it came, which set the 
final seal on their success as an experiment. 

As the piano is an improvement on the spinet, so un- 
doubtedly the printed word, and especially the well- 
printed word, is an instrument that plays more subtly on 
the imagination, and less crudely on the emotions, than 
the spoken word. Now, “subtlety” is a word beloved of 
wsthetes and shunned by artists; what exactly does it 
mean? Let us say that the function of poetry—and 
indeed of all art—is to produce a state of mind compact 
of imagination and emotion—that the stimulus must 
arrive at the imagination through the senses, but that the 
sooner it can get through, and the less disturbance it causes 
in its passage, the better. By subtlety, then—the subtlety, 
for instance, that is added to a poem by clear and beautiful 
printing—I mean—not any preciosity—but a kind of 
cleanness, an oiling of the surface that will, as it were, 
hurry the artist’s message through the senses—straight 
to the imagination. For imagination, after all, is the salt 
of appreciation—in music no less than in poetry—“Imag- 
ination” in Coleridge’s sense of the word—not a series of 
tangible thoughts or images in the brain, but a certain 
high consciousness, diffused, of the universal issues that 
are suggested by the artist’s partial presentation. But the 
human voice is a coarse instrument, which confuses the 
effect ; it is so like music, in sound, that the ear will revel 
instead of the imagination, and so unlike music, in general 
shape, that the real musical imagination—or musician’s 
imagination—will never once be stirred by it. 

Music itself, which has no intellectual content, suggests 
no memories or visual images, relying solely on the ear 
as a path to the imagination—music itself can, by the 
musical, be read and appreciated without being heard. 
Poetry, of which at least half the force lies in a content 
nearly, but not quite, separable from the mere sound of its 
words, is a score that need never be orchestrated. A 
spoken poem may be a beautiful and moving event, and so 
may a sung poem, but they are neither of them quite pure 
poetry, they are another art-form altogether, especially 
the latter, which now has three instead of two rhythms 
to be compromised over by the singer’s voice ! 

The “ form” of a line of poetry—both intellectual and 
phonetic—that is the blend that it leaves both of associ- 
ations in the mind and of syllables in the ear, cannot be 
properly grasped, unless the whole line is flashed on the 
mind at once. Eye and ear must hear and see the last 
word in the line, even while they are resting on the first. 
For poetic form is a compromise. Musical form has 
only one objective physical dimension, and that is in time 
—sound following sound; pictorial form has only one 
physical dimension, and that is in space, line beside line 
and colour beside colour. Poetic form—external form, 
that is—has a little of both dimensions, appealing, as it 
does, through both eye and ear; but its history is a gradual 
march towards greater reliance on the latter. The furthest 
point it has reached in this direction is marked perhaps 
by the rhyme-sheet, which is hung up on the wall in 
exactly the same way as a picture. Apart from these, 
however, the whole art of poetry-printing has recently 
been making great strides. Good printing, in itself, is no 
more an affectation than a good piano; for in order to be 
really good, the printing must never be a mere excuse for 
providing the rich dilettante with a supernumerary and 
rather feeble kind of pleasure, but a craftsman’s honest 
attempt to thin away the dull barriers between the poem 
and the appreciator—to scale off, as it were, some of the 
flesh-film from imagination’s eye. 

Yet I am far from suggesting that poetry’s true home is 
the wall-paper; for poetry has its own vital character- 
istics, which are no more those of visual art than they are 
those of music. I have only tried to make it clear that 
they are not those of music, and that the voice of pure 
poetry is a silent voice. Owen BarFIE.p. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HIS week I read a book which knocked “ books 

I in general” out of my head—Bliss (Katherine 

Mansfield. Constable, 9s. net). Miss Mansfield’s 
master in the art of fiction is Tchekov. Among her fourteen 
stories there are only two which can be called anecdotes 
in the sense that many of Maupassant’s short stories can 
be called anecdotes. Her method is to put a section of 
experience under the microscope and show the fibres of 
circumstance and the nerves of feeling which run through 
it—often they make strange patterns—thus exhibiting 
to us the kind of stuff of which the lives of the people 
concerned are made. She always has themes; she seldom 
tells ‘a story.” Her work is finished when she has shown 
the texture of that specimen of experience she has focussed 
in the bright sharp-cut circle of her extraordinarily vivid 
attention. It is significant that measured in time none 
of her stories occupy more than about twenty-four hours, 
and that in most cases only an hour or two of the lives of 
her characters are under observation. 

* * * 

It is always emotion that alters life’s value. Miss 
Mansfield’s stories show this clearly, especially perhaps 
the story which gives its title to her book. In that story 
the heroine, for no reason she understands, finds herself 
in a state of happy exaltation, the secret of which turns 
out to be physical. Her husband, her house, her little 
dinner party (the author lets us see how vulgar her guests 
are and records their trivial conversation) seem to be lit 
from within by an inner glow of significant yet perplexing 
happiness, which really proceeds from herself. It only 
seems to find justification when her attention dwells on one 
woman who happens to be there (she, the heroine thinks, 
alone understands how wonderful life is), or when she gazes 
for a moment from the window at the moonlit garden and 
sees a pear-tree in blossom. The cause of this transfiguring 
happiness is that for the first time she desires her husband. 
Before the evening is over, as the guests are departing, 
a sudden turn of the head reveals to her that her husband 
and the woman, whom by the bye she thought he stupidly 
disliked, are lovers. The story stops. It was one well 
worth writing, at the same time it indicates precisely the 
depth to which the author goes into life. She goes below 
the surface and keeps her head (rare gift), but she never takes 
us down to that level at which human beings meet below the 
surface, and face the predicaments in which the fact that 
they are puppets pulled by their nerves involve them, 
where they can at last touch each other intimately again. 
It is at that depth, however, that the most interesting stories 
of all begin ; it is there that Tchekov finds his best subjects. 
Like all masterly short stories this one enables us to foresee, 
when we have read it, the course of the lives of the characters. 
The heroine will from time to time again experience those 
moments of exaltation at which the pear-tree in the garden 
will seem strangely and wonderfully significant, and they 
will be ever unrelated to whatever modus vivendi she may 
establish with her surroundings, with her husband, children, 
friends and her own little round of duties, practicalities 
and pleasures. When Miss Mansfield puts her ear to the 
door of the soul she only hears the ticking of the psycho- 
logical clock. 
* %* x 

In two other stories, Psychology and Prelude, there are 
moments when, while gazing into a dark garden, the heroine, 
in each case, drops for a minute or two into a world of 
possible and perhaps impossible intimacies and emotions, 
having no relation to the rest of experience, and from 
which each is, the next moment, hauled up again into the 
jerky cinematograph vividness of “ reality.”” Such moments 
are presented as just different coloured beads occurring at 
intervals in the long chain of external events and daydreams 
which together make up life—‘‘One damned thing after 


another,” as an American pessimist defined it. Psychology 
is a brilliant snapshot of a relation between a man and a 
woman, which is essentially a love-liking between two people 
who funk the intimacy mutual admission implies. They 
struggle back in conversation to the solid ground of ordi 
companionship, but, having dangled over the gulf together 
for a moment, they are no longer on terms of comfortable 
sincerity with each other. There is a very characteristic 
touch of irony at the end. After the man has gone, a 
boring but devoted woman friend calls on the other, 
and is received with a tenderness which is not really directed 
towards her, but is the expression of a baffled emotion felt 
towards the man who has just left. The humble bore 
is a little perplexed but thrilled. Once more we get the 
impression that between human beings there is no true 
contact. Each lives surrounded by a bubble of his or her 
own private emotions ; though practical matters continual 
keep bursting those bubbles, they never coalesce with a 
other. The two characters in this story are easily intimate 
again only when the telephone is between them. Many 
of Miss Mansfield’s readers will recognise that “ Come 
again soon, my friend.” She says, “O, I will, I will.” 
Their talk had been a dreadful failure. 


3% * * 


Her world of people reminds one of Leibnitz’s metaphysical 
conception of the universe—a number of independent monads, 
wound up to go like little clocks, only not as Leibnitz con- 
ceived them, striking at the same moment the same hour. 
It is because she conceives human beings as isolated emo- 
tionally that the material of her stories lacks interest when 
her theme is not itself a variation upon human isolation. The 
large family in Prelude; the energetic, eupeptic, imper- 
ceptive husband ; the dreamy wife, tired by child-bearing ; 
the pretty commonplace sister preoccupied with hoping 
for a lover; the placid, sweet-natured, well-broken-in-to-life 
grandmother ; the children, each living naturally in a little 
world of its own (how convincing the presentment is !)—all; 
though they are shaken up together in the bag the family 
remain as separate as marbles. The husband does not 
know how contradictory his wife’s feelings are towards 
him; the servant girl and “ Beryl” do not know how alike 
their daydreams are, or, indeed, that the other has any; 
the children, of course, live in their fancies, fascinated by 
new things, playing their games; the old woman, though 
she does not formulate it to herself, alone knows, however, 
that it is the common lot to live alone, and, resigned, 
she watches and waits for the young to get used to that 
inexorable fate. Prelude and another story, 4 Man Without 
a Temperament, are the finest in the book, and the latter, 
too, has isolation for its theme. This is a most remarkable 
little story. A man has taken his sick wife abroad for the 
winter. He is very kind and considerate, fetching her 
shawl, her book, jumping out of bed to kill a mosquito in 
her net at night, never grumbling, never impatient. The 
people in the hotel are each inside their bubbles, some of 
them pretty sordid bubbles. But so is he. His daydreams 
are the hankerings of a self-absorbed exile. Gradually as 
we read we become aware that the fussy sick woman, who 
takes such a bright, boring interest in the weather and 
trees, is making a superficial noise to cover up the frightened 
ache of loneliness within her. At night she calls from her 
bed to him by a pet name she had not used for years. It 
strikes him as so odd she should suddenly use that half- 
forgotten word that for a moment he thinks she must be 
a little crazy. 
* ca * 

Of all our thoughts our daydreams are apt to be most 
completely self-centred. It is Miss Mansfield’s method to 
introduce daydreams continually, putting them on the same 
level of vividness as perceptions. By this means, though 
she gets inside her characters, she continues to em hasise 
what is the distinctive note in her sense of the world—that 
each person lives to himself or herself alone. The filaments 
of thought and feeling which we throw across the gulf to 
each other figure strangely little in her picture of life. She 
excels in expressing a child’s sense of things; a child is 
completely absorbed in each moment and imaginatively 
self-centred, and her own descriptions have the odd intensity 
of a child’s impressions. I have said enough to show that 
this is a remarkable book. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MR. BENNETT CONFESSES 


Things That Have Interested Me. By Arnotp Bennerv. 
Chatto and Windus. 9s. net. 
Mr. Bennett is at once a connoisseur and a card. He 
not only knows things but has an air of knowing things. 
He lets you know that he is “in the know.” He has a 
taking way of giving information as though it were inside 
information. He is the man of genius as tipster. In 
Things That Have Interested Me he gives us tips about 
painting, music, literature, acting, war, politics, manners 
and morals. He never hesitates: even when he is hinting 
about the future, he seems to do it with a nod that implies, 
“You may take my word for it.” There was never a less 
speculative author. Mr. Wells precipitates himself into 
eternity or the twenty-first century in search of things 
that really matter. Mr. Bennett is equally inquisitive, 
but he is inquisitive in a different way and almost entirely 
about his cwn time. Where Mr. Wells speculates, Mr. 
Bennett finds out, and, “ when found, makes a note.” 
He gives one the impression of a man with a passion for 
buttonholing experts. He could interest himself for a 
time in any expert—an expert footballer or an expert Civil 
Servant or an expert violinist, or an expert washerwoman. 
He likes to see the wheels of contemporary life—even the 
smallest wheel—at work, and to learn the secrets of the 
machine. His attitude to life is suggested by the fact 
that he has written a book called The Human Machine, 
and that it is inconceivable that he should write a book 
called The Human Soul. This is not to deny Mr. Bennett's 
vivid imaginative interest in things. It is merely to point 
out that it is the interest not of a mystic but of a contem- 
porary note-taker. That is the circle within which his 
genius works, and it is a genius without a rival of its kind 
in the literature of our time. He pursues his facts with 
something of the appetite of a Boswell, though more 
temperately. He has common sense where Boswell was 
a fool, however. Mr. Bennett, finding that even a glass 
of champagne and, perhaps, a spoonful of brandy taken 
regularly had the effect of clogging his “ own particular 
machine,” decided to drink no alcohol at all. Boswell 
might have taken the same decision, but he could not 
have kept to it. Mr. Bennett, none the less, is as fantastic 
in his common sense as was Boswell in his folly. Each 
of them is a fantastic button-holer. It is this element in 
him that raises Mr. Bennett so high above all the other 
more or less realistic writers of his time. 
Things That Have Interested Me is a book of confessions 
that could have been written by no other living man. His 
style—perky, efficient, decisive—is the echo of a per- 
sonality. What other critic of the arts would express his 
enthusiasm for great painting just like this ? 
It was fortunate for Turner that Girtin died early. He might 
have knocked spots off Turner. And, while I am about the matter, 
I may as well say that I doubt whether Turner was well advised 
in having his big oil-paintings hung alongside of Claude's in the 
National Gallery. The ordeal was the least in the world too severe 
for them. Still, I would not deny that Turner was a very great 
person. 
Such a paragraph, with its rapid series of terse judgments, 
is defiantly interesting. It is not only the “ You may 
take it from me” attitude that fascinates us: it is the 
me” from whom you may take it, Jt is an excited 

me” as well as a cocksure “me.” Mr. Bennett is an 
enthusiast, as you may see when, writing of Brabazon, he 
affirms : 

In my opinion his “Taj Mahal ” is the finest water-colour skefch 
ever done. He probably did it in about a quarter of an hour. 

Or, turning to literature, he will tell you : 

Similarly will a bond be created if you ask a man where is the 
finest modern English prose and he replies: “In The Revolution 
in Tanner’s Lane.” 

Mr. Bennett is always hunting the superlative. He 
Wants the best of everything, and he won't be happy till 





he tells you where you can get it. It is true thathe says: 

“* Let us all thank God that there is no ‘ best short story.’ ” 

But that is only because there are several, and Mr. Bennett, 

one suspects, knows them all. “I am not sure,” he says 

on this point, “that any short stories in English can 
qualify for the championship.” Yet I fancy a collection 

of the world’s best short stories would have to contain a 

good deal of Mr. Conrad, Mr. Wells’s Country of the Blind, 

and Mr. Bennett’s own Matador of the Five Towns. 

Mr. Bennett’s chase of the superlative is not confined 
to the arts. He demands superlative qualities even in 
barbers. He has submitted his head to barbers in many 
of the countries of Europe, and he gives the first prize to 
the Italians. “Italian barbers,”’ he declares, “ are greater 
than French, both in quality and in numbers.” At the 
same time, taking barbers not in nations but as individuals, 
he tells us: “The finest artist I know or have known is 
nevertheless in Paris, His life has the austerity of a monk’s.” 
Judging them by nations, he gives Denmark a “ highly 
commended ” : 

I like Denmark because there some of the barber’s shops have a 
thin ascending jet of water whose summit just caresses the bent 
chin, which, after shaving, is thus laved without either the repugnant 
British sponge or the clumsy splashing practised in France and Italy. 

He knows about itall: he knows; he knows. And, knowing 
so much, he is in all the better position to censure a certain 
British barber who parted his hair on the wrong side : 

When he came back he parted my hair on the wrong side—sure 
sign of an inefficient barber. He had been barbering for probably 
twenty years and had not learnt that a barber ought to notice the 
disposition of a customer's hair before touching it. He was in- 
capable, but not a bad sort. 

And Mr. Bennett, even though he is dangerously near 
being a teetotaller, can discourse to you as learnedly on 
drinks as on ways of getting your hair cut. ‘“ Not many 
men,” he says, “can talk intelligently about drink, but 
far more can talk intelligently about drink than about 
food.” And he himself is one of the number, as witness : 

There was only one wine at that dinner, Bollinger, 1911, a wine 
that will soon be extinct. It was perfect, as perfect as the cigars. 
. . « We decided that no champagne could beat it, even if any 
could equal it, and I once again abandoned the belief, put into me 
by certain experts, that the finest 1911 champagnes were Krug and 
Duc de Montebello. 

One of the especial charms of Mr. Bennett as a writer is 
that he talks about painters and barbers, about champagne 
and short stories, in exactly the same tone and with the 
same seriousness, and measures them, so far as one can 
see, by the same standard. Indeed, he discusses epic 
poetry in terms of food : 

All great epics are full of meat and are juicy side-dishes, if only 
people will refrain from taking them as seriously as porridge. 
Paradise Lost is a whole picnic menu, and its fragments make 
first-rate light reading. 

To write like this is to give the effect of paradox, even when 
one is talking common sense. It is clear that Mr. Bennett 
does it deliberately. He does it as an efficient artist, not 
as a bungler. He fishes for our interest with a conscious 
gaucherie of phrase, as when he ends his reference to the 
novels of Henry James with the sentence: “ They lack 
ecstasy, guts.” 

One of the most amusing passages in the book is that in 
which Mr. Bennett leaves us with a portrait of himself 
as artist in contrast to Henry James, the writer of “ pot- 
boilers.” It hardly needs saying that in doing this Mr. 
Bennett is making no extravagant claims for himself, 
but is merely getting in a cunning retort to some of his 
“ high-brow ” critics. The comparison between his own 
case and that of James refers only to one point, and 
arises from the fact that James wrote plays with the sole 
object of making money. On this Mr. Bennett comments : 

Somebody of realistic temperament ought to have advised James 
that to write plays with the sole object of making money is a hopeless 
enterprise. I tried it myself for several years, at the end of which 


I abandoned the stage for ever. I should not have returned to it, 
had not Lee Mathews of the Stage Society persuaded me to write 
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a play in the same spirit as I was writing novels. It was entirely 

due to him that I wrote Cupid and Commonsense. Since then I 
, have never written a play except for my own artistic satisfaction. 
Nor, one feels, did he write even the casual jottings on life 
and the arts in the present volume for any other reason 
than that it pleased him to do it. The jottings vary in 
quality from ephemeral social and political comment to 
sharply-realised accounts of “ things seen,” vivid notes of 
self-analysis, confessions of the tastes and experiences of 
an epicure of life with a strong preference for leaving the 
world better than he found it. Mr. Bennett gives us here 
a jigsaw portrait of himself. We can reconstruct it from 
the bits—a man shy and omniscient, simple and ostentatious, 


Beau Nash from the Five Towns. 
Ropert Lynn. 


ONLOOKERS 


Specially Selected. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Windfalls. By Atpna or THE Proven. Dent. 6s. net. 

In a Green Shade. By Maurice Hewterr. G. Bell. 
6s. net. 

To be successful in the writing of light essays demands 
many qualifications, yet you can write a very tolerable 
essay with but a few. The perfect essayist of this kind. 
Charles Lamb, combines wit, humour, sympathy, humility, 
wisdom, intelligence, knowledge, experience, and a regard 
for his fellows so intense and authentic that it is almost 
an inverted egotism. And he adds to all these the most 
difficult quality of all, freedom from condescension. In 
that Lamb is at one with the saints, who are too holy to 
condescend, and the sinners who know it will not be allowed 
to them. One realises how rare Lamb is in this, when one 
thinks of subsequent essayists, or at any rate the light, 
humorous essayists. Here, for instance, are Mr. Lucas and 
“ Alpha of the Plough.” Each has a nimble pen, a fund of 
information, a little wit; each has had his adventures, 
and gained from them; and each, in his way, loves his 
fellow-men. But each is fatally prone to condescension. 
It is probably unconscious; it is not so evident in Mr. 
Lucas as in “ Alpha”; frequently in Windfalls the reader 
is ruffled by the sense that the author is unbending. He 
is like those uncles—often the most-beloved, but always 
maddeningly tiresome to a sensitive child—who with a 
cheerful noise step briskly into the Christmas party and 
play with the nephews’ toys, and are afterwards heard 
ingeminating politics in a very different tone in the drawing- 
room. The secret of success in the light essay is that the 
author should take himself lightly, and his reader good- 
humouredly, and his subject seriously. “ Alpha of the 
Plough ” too often takes his subject and his readers lightly 
and himself seriously. And in one essay—-‘‘ Key-Hole 
Morals *—he betrays himself : 

We are not to be catalogued by what we do in the open. We 
are all of us proper enough when we walk abroad and play our 
part in society. It is not our public bearing which reveals the sort 
of fellows we are. It only indicates the kind of fellows we desire 
the world to take us to be. We want the world’s good opinion, 
and when we go out we put on our company manners as we put on 
our best clothes in order to win it. 

That is the opinion of a thoroughly self-conscious man. 
There are quite a number of people in the world who are 
genuinely indifferent to the world’s opinion. And it is that 
genuine indifference which provides the essayist with a 
standpoint which makes possible more of sympathy than 
“ Alpha of the Plough ” can exhibit. For if you have that 
indifference, you will be quicker to pierce through the various 
veils by which your fellows protect and disguise themselves. 
“ Alpha” is at his best in the anecdotal manner. He is, 
we should say, an admirable club-man; he should shine in 
any circle where generalisations pass for wisdom, and where 
the flow of sound principles, rotundly enunciated, is not 
interrupted by the tiresome backwater of particular instances. 
And he can write an excellent serious essay. The paper, 


—— = 


“On Women and Tobacco,” though a little too long, is ay 
admirable specimen of the leading article, of that type of 
which Andrew Lang was a master. It is written with 
ingenuity and a great parade of fairness which does not 
cloak a real desire for the truth. 

Mr. Lucas is an expert at the ordinary. No one has ever 
made the ordinary man and woman quite so common- 
place. Thackeray dealt with very much the same material, 
but his women and boys are flame-tipped compared with 
Mr. Lucas’s. Take the little series of letters, ‘‘ The Easter 
Bonnet”; there is not one which might not have been 
written by Selina Lightfoot and Rupert Browell. The 
humour of it is simply found in the enforced juxtaposition 
of the bonnet and the haddock. Otherwise Mr. Lucas 
merely asks us to be amused at the strange, ordinary habits 
of those who live in flats. He is a natural historian of the 
middle-class, the Fabre of Kensington, but without the 
French naturalist’s passion. He is at his best, we think, 
in those little fables which do not suffer at all from the oceca- 
sional note of condescension—for a fabulist has a right to 
be superior; it is his proper mark. Here is the conclusion 
from ‘‘ The Uses of Criticism,” which tells how the landlord 
of the ‘“ Golden Lion” consulted a wise woman as to the 
decline of his trade: 

“You must change the name,” she said. ‘ You must call it 
‘The Eight Bells,’ and you must have a row of seven bells as a 
sign. 

e Seven ?” he said. ‘“‘ But that’s absurd. What will that do?” 

** Go home and see,” said the wise woman. So he went home and 
did as she told him. And straightway every wayfarer who was 
passing paused to count the bells, and then turned into the inn to 
point out the mistake, each apparently believing himself to be the 
only one who had noticed it, and all wishing to refresh themselves 
for their trouble; motorists, observing the discrepancy as they 
flew by, stopped their chauffeurs, and with the usual enormous 
difficulty, got them to gopack, and the joke found its way into the 
guide-books. 

Mr. Lucas comments very little. You only guess his 
attitude by noticing the angle from which he chooses the 
look of things and people. It is invariably an angle which 
gives him a view of a good south aspect, with nothing more 
disagreeable than a prospect of cloudy weather in the 
west country. And he views his aspect from a comfortable 
armchair. He has nothing of the impatient desire of 
Lamb or the wide curiosity of Thackeray. He moves 
politely in a polite world, a world a little too amiable to be 
true. 

Mr. Hewlett once called a story of his Open Country. 
The title would suit this book of essays—the first he has 
given us, we think, since The Lore of Proserpine— 
better than the one he has chosen, which suggests an atmo- 
sphere of retirement and ease which is far from Mr. Hewlett’s 
spirit. He may be living in a green shade, but he is looking 
fiercely and evenly at the turmoil and the muddle, the 
distress and the dishonesty of the world outside. He is no 
patient or amused observer of the follies of the world, nor 
is he inclined to excuse wickedness as folly. If Cobbett 
had been a poet, he might have written something like these 
essays. Mr. Hewlett is still, for too many of the public, the 
enamoured troubador of the Italian spring; it is not suffi- 
ciently recognised how he has developed and what striking 
proof he has given of his essential modernity in his great 
poem on the English peasant. Time and again in this book 
he refers to the peasant, to the countryman; to their 
opinions and their faith as the touchstone of something 
more real and permanent than the religions of industry, 
of capital, or of bureaucracy. He does not boast that he 
understands the peasant, but he honours him. Here are 
his reflections on “a youth of the round-headed, flaxen, 
Teutonic type” : 

He had the wild inspired look of a savage. He again could 
neither read nor write, though he must have been at school within 
the last ten or twelve years ; but, as I think I have said elsewhere, 
it is not uncommon for boys to go through the school course and 
fail to pass the standards. There are here two families in particular, 
admirable workmen, who for two generations have left school 
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without having acquired either writing or reading. One wonders 

deeply what kind of processes go on in the minds of these fine young 

men, steady workmen as they are, good husbands, kind fathers, 
useful citizens oftener than not. What is their conception of God, 
of human destiny? How does religion get at them? Or does it ? 

Shall we ever know ? 

Throughout the essays there is an informed optimism, 
‘an optimism which springs largely from a complete absence 
of the patronage which infects both Mr. Lucas and “ Alpha 
of the Plough.” No essayist could be less like Lamb in 
style or outlook than Mr. Hewlett, but he shares with Elia 
that humility which is the only sound basis of any theory 
of human brotherhood. 

Besides the essays on the country and its people, there are 
many essays on social and literary themes, most of them 
instinct with wit and intelligence and a happy sympathy- 
The sympathy, it is true, fails badly in the paper on Sheridan 
where Mr. Hewlett seems to us to take too seriously the 
hysterical accusations of Lady Bessborough, and to forget 
that Sheriden was, unfortunately, frequently drunk, and 
apt to behave extremely badly in his cups. But drunken- 
ness at that time was not regarded as a mania, or else we 
should think of England as governed and occupied by 
maniacs. He has a charming paper on Dorothy Wordsworth, 
whose diary can hardly be over-praised, and a severe but 
salutary essay on Samuel Butler as seen in Mr. Festing Jones’ 
life of him. His style in the book is very far removed from 
the earlier Hewlett of Earthwork out of Tuscany, or 
Lore of Proserpine. It is as if his adventures in verse 
and the bitterness of war have left him impatient of decora- 
tion, for poetry is less tolerant of decoration than is prose, 
and it needs a less downright man than Mr. Hewlett to 
decorate the war or, for that matter, the peace. So he has 
turned to a sound, serviceable manner of writing, a little 
brusque, perhaps, and serge-clad, but not incapable of grace 
and full of vigour and tension. This is from his brief not e 
exquisitely right and reticent, on the two minutes’ silence on 
Armistice Day : 

We are what we are, all of us. Beasts and birds are not senti- 
mental. Things to them stand for things, not for thoughts about 
things. I have seen young rabbits play cross-touch about the 
stiffened form of an unfortunate brother. I have seen a barnyard 
cock flap and crow, standing upon the dead body of one of his wives. 
Directly a creature is dead it seems to be nocreature at all to those 
who once hailed it fellow. It becomes part of the landscape in which 
it lies; and with certain beasts which we are accustomed to call 
obscene it becomes something to eat. But dogs, which have lived 
long with us, are not like that. I knew two dogs who lived in a 
house together and shared the same loose-box at night. One night 
one of them in fidgeting, bit upon an artery and bled to death. 
Never again would the survivor enter that sleeping-place. Dogs 
have learned from us that things may stand for thoughts. 

One might take exception to the word “ sentimental ” 
at the beginning of this, as “ imaginative” seems to be 
demanded by the context, but otherwise it is an admirable 
piece of good, serviceable, craftsmanlike, prose. So many 
writers on public affairs are given to overmuch rhetoric, 
florid phrasing or a sort of facetious allusiveness that Mr. 
Hewlett’s sensible, rational sentences are a thoroughly wel- 
come contrast. 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
AND DISPUTES 
Industrial Problems and Disputes. By Lorn Asxwirn. 


John Murray. 21s. net. 


_ Lord Askwith’s book is an intimidating volume, with 
its almost five hundred closely-printed pages, including 
a large number of excerpts from documents whose value 
Varies greatly. But it is, nevertheless, an interesting 
« In it the author relates his own experiences as 
conciliator and arbitrator in a long series of industrial 
, extending over more than twenty years. He 
Writes, of course, from the point of view of one whose 
connection with industrial problems has always been that 





of a Government representative and latterly of a Govern- 
ment official; but he is by no means a partisan of all the 
doings of Governments in connection with industrial 
matters. Indeed, he is extremely critical of political 
interference, and obviously regards his own late profession 
of expert conciliator and arbitrator as one in which the 
politician is an unskilled outsider. He has no admiration 
for the methods of the present Prime Minister, who comes 
in for vigorous handling in more than one passage. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s settlements, according to Lord Askwith, 
while they have often put an end to the dispute for the 
moment, have had a way of leading to further trouble. 
He instances the settlement with the South Wales miners 
in 1915, which, he says, “ did more to cause unrest during 
the succeeding years than almost any other factor in the 
war and to lessen hopes of establishing a sane method of 
settlement of labour disputes.”” His further comment 
on this transaction is also interesting: ‘Since the war 
the same policy has from time to time been followed, the 
sole restraint being whether the trade is important enough 
or the unions powerful enough to gain access to Downing 
Street.” 

By far the greater part of his book is occupied by a 
consecutive account of the principal industrial disputes in 
which he himself has been engaged. Of his relations with 
Larkin in the Belfast dockers’ and carters’ dispute of 1907 
he tells the following story. The carters, according to 
Lord Askwith, were out on strike without having formulated 
any definite demands. Lord Askwith and Larkin then 
met them in order to persuade them to do so. Larkin 
“gave them lectures, which no employer would have 
dared to utter.” Finally the dispute was settled, largely 
through Larkin’s personal influence, and, we are given 
to understand, by Lord Askwith’s personal influence upon 
Larkin. 

“As we entered the hall, Mr. Larkin asked me if I would sit 
next to him. I said, ‘Yes, why?’ ‘ Because,’ he replied, 
‘I wish you would pull my coat-tails if I say anything wrong.’ 
There was no need for that precaution. In two minutes Mr. Larkin 
had the men throwing up their caps and roaring applause. He 
ridiculed the employers and ridiculed their own representatives, 
who, he said, would never have known their own minds if I had 
not told them what to say, the fact being that he himself had settled 
these uncertain persons.” 


Lord Askwith’s book will be a mine of information for 
those who have in the future to write the history of the in- 
dustrial disputes immediately before and during the war. 
Naturally his view is somewhat one-sided. He never 
succeeds in getting, to any appreciable extent, inside the 
mind of Labour. He has no doubts about the general 
rightness of the existing industrial system, and his methods 
as a conciliator are based on the idea of the unity of classes, 
and the unreality of the supposed class struggle between 
Capital and Labour. He is highly critical of the Labour 
movement, and attaches comparatively little importance 
to the more deep-seated causes of unrest. 

“In spite of the theories advanced of the scientific movements 
of Labour, as if Labour had followed a clearly defined line and 
supported with inevitable trend the carefully prepared schemes 
of studious philosophers or the tocsin of inspired and compelling 
leaders, facts show that no defined line has ever had more than a 
brief existence. Strategy has been practically absent. Tactics 
have been pursued by a few divisional commanders, whose period 
of office has generally been short, and who, if they are successful, 
have been hampered by a failure in details which frequently obscures 
the success. The majority of divisional commanders have failed 
to have any vision beyond the operations of their own section on 
which they have concentrated, and of their own men, whom alone 
they understand.” 

The value of this judgment is somewhat impaired by 
Lord Askwith’s manifest failure to understand the various 
Socialist theories which he criticises. His chapters dealing 
with Socialism, Marxism, Guild Socialism and other move- 
ments are remarkably ill-informed. Take, for example, this 
astonishing passage, and imagine how it would be regarded 
by adherents of Marx in this country at the present time: 
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“ Marxism as a form of collective or State Socialism con- 
centrates the problem of industrial transformation round 
the interests of the consumer. Its main concern is with 
the question of consumption, the ultimate issue of the 
industrial process. Society is to be changed and re- 
organised for the benefit of the consumer of the produce 
of industry. Hence trade unions must be superseded 
and State Socialism installed.” After that we are not 
surprised when Lord Askwith concludes that the “ signifi- 
cance of Marxism lies mainly in the region of political and 
economic theory; its practical influence was _ possibly 
greater in the past generation than it is in the present. 
Syndicalism directly controls large industrial movements 
at the present time.” 

The fact, however, that, when Lord Askwith discusses 
the theories that are stirring in the world of Labour, he 
reveals much ignorance does not blind us to the very great 
dexterity he displayed as a conciliator in large numbers of 
disputes. It would be of no use to expect Lord Askwith 
to deal with a situation in which a vital principle was 
raised, or one in which a trade union was demanding a 
definite change in the industrial system; the forms of 
conciliation and arbitration with which Lord Askwith has 
been: concerned would not be effective in face of such 
situations. The point that his book brings out most clearly 
is that conciliation under State auspices always presup- 
poses the maintenance in essential features of the status quo. 
It may be successful in adjusting certain types of differ- 
ences; but the conciliator is practically always one who 
believes in the maintenance of the present industrial system 
and of the present relations of employers and employed. 
“The unity of the camps is the aim of conciliation,” Lord 
Askwith says in conclusion. On this thesis his book, and 
indeed his life work as an industrial conciliator, has been 
built. 


WILFRED OWEN 


Poems. By WitrrED Owen. Chatto and Windus, 1920. 
6s, net. 

In the unfinished Preface found among Wilfred Owen's 

papers there are, among others equally fragmentary, the 


following sentences : 

“Above all, this book is not concerned with poetry.” 

“The poetry is in the pity et he 

** All the poet can do to-day is to warn.” 

It is strange that this avowal should have come from one 
of the few war-poets of this type, whose work never once 
has about it the false ring of mere propaganda. For pro- 
paganda in poetry must still ring false, whether its aim 
be one we dislike or one with which our agreement is so 
complete as to be almost intolerable. Where so many 
war-poets, and especially Mr. Sassoon (the writer of the 
Introduction) himself, presented situations, contrasts so 
violent and abrupt that they sometimes perforce interest 
the mind as queer intellectual concepts before they arrest 
the emotions. Wilfred Owen scarcely ever allows the 
reader’s imagination a chance to lag behind his intellect. 

To read him is to be taken back at once into those 
wide areas of misery which many of the best were com- 
pelled to traverse during the war. The reader is reminded 
with a shock of how much and how soon he has forgotten, 
yet he never feels that he is being ‘‘ warned ”—simply that 
this poet suffered intensely and continually, and found 
in the writing of these poems one of his few slight reliefs. 
What the poet himself took for a ‘‘ message ” is in reality 
nothing but a long cry of distress. 

To this poet war seems to have meant above all things 
loneliness; he must have been haunted continually by a 
horrible sense of spiritual isolation, which kept whispering 
to him that his friends—above all, that the women—at 
home, loving, sympathetic, imaginative as they might be, 
had never once been on the edge of the threshold of sharing 





his experiences. He felt with anguish that he was gradually 
slipping further away from them, isolated by his own suffering. 
It is when he is giving expression, either in his lines or 
between them, to this misgiving that his poetry rises to its 
greatest height, greatest of all, perhaps, when his loneliness 
is striving to find comfort in a new philosophy, and his 
shocked affections are actually putting out poor tendrils 
to clasp the mud and blood about him. “‘ Greater Love ” js 
a stern, almost cruel, renunciation, but it is not a joyous 


one : 
. Red lips are not so red 
As the stained stones kissed by the English dead, 
Kindness of wooed and wooer 
Seems shame to their love pure. 
O Love, your eyes lose lure, 
When I behold eyes blinded in my stead. 


and: 
Your slender attitude 
Trembles not exquisite like limbs knife-skewed . . . 


and : 
Heart, you were never hot, 
Nor large, nor full like hearts made great with shot . . . 
In “ Apologia Pro Poemate Mea” he tries to rejoice in his 
new faith : 
“TI, too, saw God through mud... 
I have made fellowships 
Untold of happy lovers in old song. . . 
But he soon returns to the old note, and there is nothing 
in all the literature of the war more pathetic than the 
unhappy pride in the last two stanzas of this poem : 
Nevertheless, except you share 
With them in hell the sorrowful dark of hell, 
Whose world is but the trembling of a flare, 
And heaven but as the highway for a shell, 


You shall not hear their mirth : 
You shall not come to think them well content 
By any jest of mine. These men are worth 
Your tears. You are not worth their merriment. 

These two poems—the finest in the book—are alone 
enough to suggest that he might have gone far and found 
the something he seems to be searching for in his tentative 
metrical innovations, could he only have lived through into 
more tranquil days. 

Wilfred Owen must often have contemplated in imagina- 
tion what actually happened to him on November 4th, 1918, 
five days before the signing of the Armistice. When he did 
so, he wrote best not of the event itself, but of what its 
contemplation once more brought home to him, the loneli- 
ness of his soul and the inevitable feebleness of its grasp 
upon the sympathies of others : 

My soul’s a little grief, grappling your chest, 
To climb your throat on sobs; easily chased 
On other signs and wiped by fresher winds. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND INSURANCE 


Public Health and Insurance: American Addresses. By 
Sir Artuur Newsnoitme. Johns Hopkins Press 
(Baltimore). $2.50. 

Sir Arthur Newsholme was quickly snapped up for 
America when he resigned his appointment as Chief Medical 
Officer of the Local Government Board, and the ten 
lectures here reproduced must have afforded, to his American 
audiences, not only an instructive vision of what has been 
achieved by public health reforms in England, but also 
a stimulating impulse to hygienists in the United States. 
To the British reader the most interesting features of the 
book will be the incidental sidelights on the failure of the 
Government to continue to progress on public health 
lines; on the shunting of the car of progress to the rails 
of insurance against the pecuniary cost of sickness instead 
of preventing its occurrence, and on the disastrous results 
of not clearing up, in 1910-18, the mess into which British 
Local Government had already got, through the continued 
co-existence of the obsolete and extravagantly costly 
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A notable book providing fresh evidence 
of continuity of life beyond the grave. 


THE EARTHEN VESSEL 


By PAMELA GLENCONNER. 


Author of “ Edward Wyndham Tennant,” etc. With 
an Introduction by SIR OLIVER LODGE. 6s. net. 
Sir Edward Marshall-Hall, K.C., says: ‘To a lawyer this 
book presents the best case for spirit-communication I have 
yet seen.” 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF A NEW GUINEA 
RESIDENT MAGISTRATE 


By CapTaIn C. A. W. MONCKTON. (Three editions in 
six weeks.) 21s. net. 
“A boy’s book for men. The most thrilling volume of 
the year. . . The most remarkable book of travel and 
exploration since Stanley’s ‘Darkest Africa.’ ""—Daily Mail. 








THE LATEST FICTION. 


THE TRUSTY SERVANT 


By G. V. MCFADDEN. Author of “ The Preventive 
Man,” etc. ros. net. 
“ Worked out in a thoroughly effective way. . . . This 
really first-rate story, which is one of the most breathlessly 
engrossing that has appeared for some time.”—Truth. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE APOLLO 


By THOMAS COBB. 8s. 6d. net. [Now Ready] 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, 
Vigo Street : 3 3 : WwW. 1. 
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Ss EIN EMANN 


AN EXAMINATION OF PRESENT-DAY INDUSTRIAL 


AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS BY ONE OF 


IMAGINATION, 
LABOUR, 


CIVILISATION. 


EINAR SUNDT. 











Demy 8vo. 20s. net. 


“Full of discrimination.” —The Athenaum. 
“A masterpiece. Einar Sundt has given to the world the 
results of thoughts of his lifetime on the social life of man.” 
—Dundee Courier. 




















KILLED IN ACTION. 


Those who wish to commemorate the gallant death on the 
field of honour of a Husband, a Son, or a Brother, or to pay 
& lasting tribute to a Relative or Friend, may, by presenting 
& Life-Boat, provide 


A NOBLE MEMORIAL, 


8 living instrument for the saving of valuable lives, and the 
means of main among our maritime population the 
ualities of courage, endurance, and humanity which are 

e best characteristics of our race, and which have so 
greatly eontributed to the achievement of victory. 


A MOTOR LIFE-BOAT COSTS £8,000. 


Full endowment in perpetuity £17,975. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary, 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 


|_ 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 























NEW METHOD OF 
LEARNING FRENCH 


Pelman Institute’s Remarkable Enterprise. 


Immense interest has been aroused by the announcement that the 

well-known Pelman Institute has opened a special department for the 
urpose of teaching Foreign Languages through the post, by a new 

and most effective method. 

The Course in French is now ready, and it is not too much to say 
that the method disclosed in this Course bids fair to revolutionize 
Language teaching in this country. 

“A simple and obvious but yet original method of teaching and 
learning languages,”” writes one who has taken the Course. “ It 
reminds one of the well-known tale of Christopher Columbus and 
the egg. One feels, on reading through these lessons, that anybody 
could have done it, but no one did it before.... I cannot see but 
that this method must in time revolutionize the teaching and learning 


of languages.” 

The New Pelman Method of learning Foreign Languages, is 
described in a book entitled “How to Learn French,” which will 
be sent free to every reader who applies for it to the address given 
below. 

The Pelman Method of learning French is remarkable in several 
respects. 


1st.—THE FRENCH COURSE IS WRITTEN ENTIRELY IN 
FRENCH. 

There is not an English word in it from first to last. And yet, 
even if you do not know a single word of French to begin with, you 
can understand this Course at once, and read through the books 
(all written in French) without the slightest difficulty. The present 
writer on visiting 57 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, 
W.C. 1, was given a small book of 48 pages written in another 
European language (not French) with which he was totally un- 
acquainted. In the course of an hour he was able to read this book 
through correctly, at first slowly, and then, as he grasped the 
principle, quite rapidly and fluently. It was an astonishing experience, 
and one which will be shared by everyone who enrols for the Course. 


2ND.—THERE IS NO TRANSLATION. 


The great weakness of the ordinary method of learning, say French, 
is that it involves translation. You are required to translate French 
into English and English into French. This is a profound mistake. 
It compels you to express your thoughts in two languages at the 
same time, whereas, if you are ever to speak French at all fluently, 
it is most important that, for the time being, you should exclude 
your own language entirely from your mind. You must thinkin 
French in order to speak and write in French. The Pelman Course, 
being written in French throughout, enables you to do this. This 
method thus enables you to read, write, and speak French far more 
fluently than those who have acquired the language in the old way. 


3RD.—THERE ARE NO VOCABULARIES. 


In most language courses the student is required to learn by heart, 
parrot-fashion, long lists of foreign words. This involves a great 
tax on the memory. Even when the words are memorized the 
student finds that many of them, for all practical purposes, are quite 
useless. All this is avoided by the Pelman method. In this Course 
there are no vocabularies at all. You learn French words, it is true— 
the Course would be useless if you didn’t—but you learn them as you 
go along, and in such a way that you never forget them. 


4TH.—GRAMMATICAL DIFFICULTIES ARE SMOOTHED 
AWAY. 


On starting to learn a Foreign Language students generally find 
themselves faced with pages and pages of difficult grammatical rules 
and exceptions. It is this that prevents many people learning Foreign 
Languages at all. The Pelman method does away with this difficulty. 
All dull and difficult grammatical rules are excluded, and you first 
learn to read, write and speak French—the formal Grammar coming 
last of all. And of this Grammar the French Master at a famous 
Public School writes: “‘ The Grammar is admirable.... I trust the 
Course will receive from the public the reward that is fully merited 
by all the trouble and care that must have been entailed in its 
production.” 

Fortunately there is no doubt about the latter point. The 
simplicity of the Course—enabling you to gain a thorough mastery of 
the French Language in about one-third the usual time—its novel, 
fascinating and effective character, its ingenious method of teaching 
Pronunciation, and the high reputation of the Pelman Institute which 
lies behind it, have all combined to win for it widespread popular 
interest and support. The number of people who are learning French 
by the Pelman method is increasing rapidly every day. All state 
that it is the easiest and simplest method of learning French they 
have ever encoun . “ Your method is wonderful,”’ writes student 
after student. Readers who would like to know more about this 
remarkable method of learning French and who wish to acquire the 
language for Literary, Commercial, or Travelling purposes should 
make application to the address printed below. By return they will 
receive a copy of ‘‘ How to Learn French ” and full particulars, gratis 
and post free. Or call to-day at the Pelman Institute (Modern 
Languages Dept.), 57 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, 
Wc. 1. 
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Poor Law machinery, alongside of the equally ubiquitous 
“municipal” organisation. To-day the overlapping, con- 
fusion and actual waste are much worse than they were 
a decade ago, and Sir Arthur Newsholme lets it be seen, 
pretty clearly, how momentous it is that Dr. Addison 
should produce his Bill for the amalgamation of all the 
authorities dealing with sickness and infirmity in each local 
district, and that Mr. Bonar Law should get it passed into 
law. In no other single volume is there to be found so 
graphic and so interesting an account of British public 
health organisation and of its achievements as that which 
Sir Arthur Newsholme has now given to America. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industry. By H. Heaton. 
Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, No. 10. Oxford 
University Press. 16s. net. 

In this book Mr. Heaton has brought together a mass of information 
which has not hitherto, for the most part, been available. He surveys 
the history of the woollen industry from the earliest period up to the 
time of the Industrial Revolution, paying particular attention to the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and early eighteenth centuries. The book is 
thoroughly competent throughout, and is based largely on the study 
of the records in the possession of the various local authorities in York- 
shire and of the Record Office. If it has a fault it is that Mr. Heaton 
does not appear to have quite enough “ background,” and does not 
bring out very clearly the relation of the development of the woollen 
industry to the general economic movement of the centuries which he 
surveys. His book, however, will be indispensable to every student of 
English industrial history. 


Germany in Revolution. By L. E. Matruarr. Allen and Unwin. 
2s. 6d. net, 

Miss Matthaei has written an interesting book about the German 
Revolution of 1918, and the subsequent developments of Socialist 
forces in the German Empire. It is not a profound study, and at certain 
points her account of the forces at work is to some extent superficial. 
But in more than one case Miss Matthaei’s account even gains by not 
being too profound ; for she leaves her reader with the facts before him 
to estimate the significance of changing events and tendencies for 
himself. Her statement of the facts is clear, and so far as one can judge, 
accurate. The first part of the book was written manifestly in sym- 
pathy with the attitude of the Majority Socialist Party, but, as she 
explains in a note to the third chapter, she has to some extent changed 
her view as a result of the developments subsequent to the Revolution 
of 1918. As she says: “ In the industrial struggle which succeeds the 
first phase, or political struggle, the story of the German Revolution 
clearly becomes the story of the rejection by those in power, the 
Majority Socialists, of the best aspects of the revolutionary idea ; 
the valuable criticism of democracy, known as Council Government, 
or Sovietism, or Shop Stewardism, or Regionalism. They have thus lost 
an irreplaceable opportunity for dealing with the modern constitution 
of society and remoulding it to suit the clamourous and only too 
justifiable complaints of those who find themselves its victims ; only 
in so far as the Independents or Spartacists are able to force their ideas 
on the Majority is any progress made.” 

Miss Matthaei’s book only professes to deal at all fully with the 
first phase of the Revolution, and the Kapp coup falls outside her 
period. She deals, however, with the first Spartacist rising in a par- 
ticularly interesting chapter. It is instructive to read her book side by 
side with Mr. George Young’s study of the “‘ New Germany.” 


Economic Imperialism. By Leonarp Woo.r. Swarthmore Inter- 
national Handbooks. Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Leonard Woolf has followed up his big study of ‘‘ Empire and 
Commerce in Africa”’ with this extremely useful little book, in which 
he surveys the economic aspects of Imperialism not only in Africa but in 
the world as a whole. Considerably more than half his book deals with 
Africa, which furnishes by tar the most interesting object-lessons in 
the process of economic penetration and Imperial absorption. Mr. 
Woolf's whole book illustrates his conclusion that ‘‘the motive 
power behind modern Imperialism is economic ; it stands for economic 
beliefs and desires. There are many ingredients in the ferment which 
has caused the Europeanisation of Africa and Asia, but, if they had 
been absent and the economic causes and motives had remained, the 
same effects would have resulted.”” The book is admirably written, 
and it ought be in the hands of everybody who wants to understand 
the underlying causes of the foreign policy of the Great Powers. 


A Short History of the United States. By Epcar E. Brannon. J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 4s. 6d. net. 

Englishmen are a little inclined to forget that America has any 
history. Yet the study of her political, social, and industrial evolution 
is one of extraordinary interest, not less so because of its comparative 
rapidity. It is only 300 years since the planting of the first English 
colony of Virginia, and in that 300 years America has leapt by prodigious 








strides to the first rank of civilised nations. Professor Brandon, the 
Dean of Miami University, Ohio, has described the miracle briefly for 
English readers, bringing his story to a close at the entry of America 
into the World War. 


A Textbook of Gymnastics. By K. A. KNubDsEN. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
net. , 


Mr. Knudsen’s book, which has been translated by Miss Ruth 
Herbert and Mr. H. G. Junker, and adapted for use in English training 
schools, is intended primarily for teachers of physical culture. But 
it can hardly fail to interest anyone who desires to possess a healthy, 
supple body. It is full of illustrations and diagrams, such that even 
the reviewer is tempted to lay down his pen and “see if he can do it” 
on the floor. Not the least valuable feature is the note referring to 
“Common Faults” found at the end of each exercise described. The 
book is so full of detail that any intelligent and careful reader should 
be able to teach himself or herself from it. 


Small Craft. By G. H. P. Mustaavsen, R.N.R. John Lane. 
8s. 6d. net. 

This is not one of the war books which makes one feel that war is a 
dirty, stupid, monotonous business. Lieut. Muhlhausen tells a story 
of how a group of Cambridge graduates and undergraduates snatched 
at the opportunity for glorious adventure in August, 1914, manned a 
small private yacht, and forced the Admiralty to accept its services, 
They were not seamen, although more than one was a famous university 
oar, and their boat was, as far as the author knows, “the only ship 
during the whole war manned entirely by amateurs, except for the 
engine-room staff.” Mine-sweeping became their business—a job 
which must have been sufficiently exciting even for an undergraduate, 
The book is full of excellent illustrations. 


People of Destiny. By Puitir Gisss. Selwyn and Blount. 15s. net, 

To the average Englishman the national character of France or Italy 
is more easily grasped than that of America. We are conscious of 
blood-relationship with Americans ; they come of our stock, they ought 
to be like us; and they are not. Just as intimate friendship within 
one’s immediate family is more difficult and more rare than friendship 
with someone from the “ outside * world, so sympathy between England 
and America is difficult—the very closeness of the blood-relationship is 
baffling. Mr. Gibbs has set out to bring about a better understanding 
on either side of the Atlantic. He has sketched Americans as he found 
them and his vivid, readable book should give English men and women 
a clearer appreciation of tueir Anglo-Saxon cousins. Diplomatic 
relations are important but sympathetic understanding between peoples 
is more important still. There is only one serious barrier, in Mr. Gibbs's 
opinion, to complete concord between the English and American peoples, 
and that barrier is Ireland. 


How to Identify Persian Rugs. By C. J. Denanbre May. G. Bell and 
Sons. 6s. net. 

This little book would be invaluable if Mr. May had only added a 
chapter telling us how to afford Persian Rugs. For the privileged few 
who do not need that instruction Mr. May has written an explicit and 
copiously illustrated handbook. Those who, without being wealthy 
collectors, happen to possess a specimen or so, may be especially 
interested in the chapter on “ Sale Values.” 


Spiritualism: A Popular History from 1847. By Josrpn McCase, 
T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 

One’s feeling is that this is not a fair method of attack. A popular 
history of Spiritualism ought to be written either by a supporter of 
the Spiritualist movement or by a genuinely impartial historian. 
Mr. McCabe is neither. Yet his hostility to Spiritualism is very 
carefully masked, so carefully that an unwary reader, who had never 
before heard of the author, might suppose that he was reading a 
“scientific” account of the movement. A critical analysis of the vast 
mass of incredible nonsense which is covered by the term “ Spiritualism ” 
would be of real value, but Mr. McCabe is hardly the man to do it ; 
for intellectually he is no more disinterested than are Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle or Sir Oliver Lodge. 


Fifty Years of Travel by Land, Water and Air. By Frank Hepces 
Butter. T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 

Mr. Butler, founder of the Royal Aero Club, traveller and pioneer 
motorist, has attempted the impossible. Fifty years of travel over 
four continents, experiences in early motoring and ballooning, and 
more recent experiences in the war cannot be compressed into 372 
pages of bold print. He has given us too much and not enough. 
Those who are interested in exploration will wish that he had devoted 
more space to the obscure corners of the earth that he has visited ; 
motor and flying enthusiasts will regret that he did not confine himself 
exclusively to the fascinating history of early motoring and balloon 
ascents. As it is, his book is almost as tantalising as the censored 
reports of naval actions during the war. But its copious photo- 
graphic illustrations compensate us for much that is missing. How 
many people, we wonder, realise that so recently as 1897 a motor 
car was not unlike an elaborate bath chair in appearance ? Un- 
believers may be referred to Mr. Butler’s photograph of “ My First 


Car” on page 97. 
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Where Nature There 
prompts Wisdom 
Judgment appears. 








UCCESS in Life is a great thing ; but the kind 

of success is a matter of more importance to 

our happiness. If we miss the interest and joy that 

the beauties of Nature and the Arts can give, then 

it is a poor life, however well we have achieved 
worldly success. 

To enjoy the pleasures of Literature, Painting, Music, 

and the Drama, we must have critical judgment: for 

without it, all so-called appreciation is an empty farce, 


The Art of Life Course 


evokes the beauty-sense, rectifies :judgment, endues 
with wisdom and fills life with a lasting solace in 
all its trials. 


HE ART OF LIFE Course has been unre- 
servedly commended by 
The Lord Bishop of Chelmsford; the Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, 
P.C., M.P. ; George Clausen, R.A., R.W.S.; Philip Snowden, 
Esq. ; Tom Sykes, Esq., Brotherhood Movement ; C. G. Ammon, 
].P., L.C.C.; Dr. T. Goodey, D.Se.; Dr E. A. Baker, M.A., 
D.Lit. ; J. M. Mactavish, Sec., W.EA. ; Rev. Fred. Hopkins, 
Lab. Cand. E. Dorset, and many others. 


Please fill in and post the form below. 


Please send me particulars of the Art of Life Course as advertised in 
Tue New STATESMAN. 


(If a Lady state whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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PUBLIC LECTURES 


By CLEMENT JEFFERY, M.A., 


at THE MORTIMER HALL, 93 Mortimer St., W. 1, 
(near Queen's Hall), on TUESDAY, JANUARY 18; 
Monday, January 31; Monday, February 14, at 
8 p.m. 
SUBJECTS: 
I. Our Physical Vessel and its Cleansing. 

II. The Eye as Nature’s Health Record. 
III. The Healing Power of Mind. 


Tickets for the Course, 2s. 6d. Single Tickets, 1s. 


May be had from the Health Centre, 41 Margaret Street, W., 
or at the Lecture Hall. 


























THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST TRROSELD'S ROAD, W.C, 
(Clese to Southamptes R 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt R Thiel” tet and Slippese, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
kins and Hand-made Jewellery 














co months ago there were 

20,000 British work-people 
employed in the manufacture 
of British Magnetos, To-day 
there are only 14,000. 9In 
face of this fact, many thou- 
sands of foreign magnetos are 
being imported into this coun- 
try. For every two foreign 
magnetos so imported, there 
is a week’s wages for 
some British workman. 9§ The 
efficiency of British Magnetos 
was proved in the Great War 
—and since. There is no 


question of their quality. 


q Insist on having a British Magneto 
on your car or motor cycle. You 
have the best reason for doing so. 


less 
















A Valet for £5 a Year 


For {5 a year we will care for your clothes 
better than a private valet could do. We will 
collect your suits regularly, clean, press and 
generally overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best—at, approximately, half 
the usual charges. Please write for “ Valet 
Contract” B t and detailed particulars, 


Achille Serre t: 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. 9. 
Branches and Agencies Everywhere 


n.33°7 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 


to any 





All communications respecting Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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A Consulting Surgeon in the Near East. By Lr.-Cot. A. H. Tussy, 
C.B., C.M.G. Christophers. 15s. net. 

The historian of the future, seeking to write the history of the 
years 1914 to 1918, may well be appalled by the mass of material 
open to him, much of it valuable, first-hand records of service on the 
various fronts. Here, for instance, is a book which gives the Gallipoli 
campaign from the viewpoint of the medical officer, which is not 
the same as the viewpoint of the man in the trenches, nor as that of 
the General at the base. Colonel Tubby is a graphic writer, and at 
times decidedly amusing even for the laity, but the value of such a 
remark as, “If tracking along the muscular planes occurred and sup- 
purating foci appeared in the thigh and leg, the prognosis was bad,” 
is apt to be lost by the general reader, 


THE CITY- 


ARKETS have displayed a much better tendency 
during the week, particularly in Government 
stocks, illustrating the old truth that times of bad 

trade are usually accompanied by firm markets so far as 
high-class investment stocks are concerned. Dunlop Rub- 
bers show a tendency to rise, and should certainly see a 
higher price than the present quotation of 16s. 6d., during 
the present year. Oil shares show signs of losing the position 
they have held for the past year or two, of being the most 
active market of all, but such shares as Mexican Eagle at 
about £6 12s. 6d., Royal Dutch at about £55, Shell Transport 
at about £6 2s. 6d., and Trinidad Leaseholds at about 
£2 18s. 9d. (including the recently declared dividend of 
15 per cent.) are all worth buying for permanent investment. 
It is extremely difficult to form an opinion as to the immedi- 
ate future of rubber and the rubber share market ; the sharp 
rise that recently took place in both the commodity and 
shares indicates clearly that there is a limit beyond which 
the fall is not likely to go, and anything may happen in 
this section during the next few months. We may see 
rubber back at tenpence per lb., and it may rise to two 
shillings! Iam inclined to view the outlook for this market 
with mild optimism. The improvement in the American 
exchange is welcome, but is not unusual at this time of the 
— when exports from the United States are at their 
owest; if the improvement in sterling is based on any 
belief that the United States will cancel all or part of the 
dollar equivalent of the 800 to 1,000 millions sterling which 
we owe them, it is not likely to be of a permanent nature. 
* * * 


That the question of the terms on which part of the Floating 
Debt is to be funded is arousing some interest is shown by 
the correspondence columns in this journal last week; I 
therefore make no apology for returning to the subject. 
Those who, like Mr. Brett, urge the issue of a 6 per cent. 
Loan, free of Income and Super tax, are so much occupied 
with the necessity for converting the Floating Debt into a 
long-dated obligation, that they overlook the serious effects 
that would follow the issue of such a loan as they suggest. 
As I have already pointed out, the issue of a 6 per cent. 
Loan, free of Income and Super tax, is equivalent to the 
State paying 9 per cent. The creation of, say, one thousand 
millions of a loan giving that yield would naturally bring 
down with a run the price of every other fixed-interest 
bearing security, until it stood at a figure at which it gave a 
correspondingly increased yield; at to-day’s price of about 
£83 10s. per £100 the 5 per cent. War Loan yields 6 per cent., 
but on the issue of such a Loan as suggested, it would 
immediately fall to about £55. Imagine the effects of such a 
violent fall in the value of the thousands of millions of 
fixed-interest bearing securities which are held by British 
investors! The trouble we have experienced during the 
past few weeks would be nothing to it. Mr. Brett’s friend, 
who now receives only 2} per cent. on her capital (by which 
must be meant 2} per cent. on what her original investments 
cost her, for she can, of course, obtain 6 per cent. and over 
on the present value of her capital) would see her holdings 
fall in value another 83 per cent. or more, and the only 
people who would benefit would be precisely those War 
profiteers who happen to have available funds, or assets 
which they can turn into cash, for the purpose of securing an 
absolutely safe return equivalent to 9 per cent., plus a 
Government guarantee that however pressing the future 
needs of the country, be it for war, unemployment, housing, 
education or what you like, their income from this invest- 
ment would in no circumstances be diminished. There is a 








further point to consider; many a man would ask himself 
why should he engage in trade with all its worries and 
liabilities if he can secure such a yield on his capital without 
any trouble, and with immunity from future taxation, 
Rather than follow such a harmful course as issuing a high 
yielding tax-free loan, I think the time has come for a reduc- 
tion in the Bank Rate, and if the'problem of the Floating Debt 
cannot be solved by ordinary means, there are other alterna- 
tives, such as a forced loan on the wealthy at a reasonable 
rate of interest, or a capital lew but that that is not the 
way the present Government does things is shown by the 
truly iniquitous concession given recently to that privileged 
class which inherits wealth. I refer to the fact that the 
4 per cent. Victory Bonds issued at £85 per £100, and now 
purchasable at £75, are taken in payment of death duties, 
at their face value; that is to say, in order to secure the 
payment of £10,000 death duties on his estate, a wealthy 
man has to disburse only £7,500, as with that sum he can 
purchase £10,000 of these Bonds and meantime receive a 
return of £5 6s. 6d. per cent. on his money. As the loss 
falls upon the Exchequer, this amounts to a national subsidy 
by the rest of the population of 25 per cent. of the death 
duties payable, and to fund the Floating Debt by the issue 
of a high yielding Loan, immune from all future Income-tax 
and Super-tax, would be a step in the same direction. 

* * x 


At the annual general meeting of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company the chairman stated that although the gross 
profit amounted to £3,458,418 14s. 6d., as compared with 
£2,287,624 13s. 3d. in the previous year, or an increase of 
nearly £1,200,000, the net profit only showed an increase 
of a little over £600,000, the variation being largely due to 
the increased payments for Income-tax and royalty. After 
paying the maximum 8 per cent. on the preference shares, 
a dividend of 20 per cent. for the year had been paid on 
the ordinary shares, two-thirds of which—i.e., £2,000,000— 
are held by the British Government. The chairman stated 
that, directly and indirectly, the return to the Government 
on its investment in the Company amounted to 100 rcent., 
but in arriving at this figure he was no doubt including 
Income-tax. ‘The company has created subsidiary concerns 
so as to be able to market its own products, and readers who 
see petrol wagons bearing the name of either the British 
Petroleum Company or the Scottish Oil Agency will know 
that these carry the products of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company. Evidently quite a pretty little quarrel has been 
in progress between the Shell group and the Anglo-Persian 
undertaking, for the chairman of the latter expressed himself 
as follows : 

I would like to say a few words about the quality of our petrol. 
It has been publicly stated by Sir Marcus Samuel that Persian petrol 
was almost useless for aviation purposes, while on the other hand 
the petrol of Sumatra and of Borneo was an extraordinary spirit 
possessing powers which no other petrol had. We have not con- 
sidered it necessary to contradict this statement, or other misleading 
ones regarding the toluol contents of our oil, so long as our petrol 
was being marketed by Sir Marcus Samuel’s companies, but now that 
we are about to market the Persian spirit under our own brands, 
the time has come to say that these statements are entirely without 
foundation, and to let it be known that the Air Ministry, after con- 
ducting exhaustive flight and chemical tests of our spirit, have 
submitted to us two long reports from the Air Research Department, 
in which the following conclusions are arrived at: _ 

‘“*(1) Persian spirit No. 4 (Persian aviation spirit) is recommended 
for aeroplane engines, and it appears in all respects as satisfactory 
as Shell ‘ A’ (Shell aviation spirit). 

‘“‘(2) No alteration or adjustment to carburettors need be made 
when substituting one fuel for the other. It is considered that the 
fuel would be found quite satisfactory in service. 

In view ot the fact that we are now producing about 400,000 tons 
of Persian spirit per annum, and shall shortly be in a position to 
produce 700,000 to 800,000 tons per annum, this authoritative refu- 
tation of the misleading and damaging statements which have 
hitherto been made as to its quality is of great importance. 


* * * 


In conjunction with the Australian Government the 
Company has formed the Commonwealth Oil Refineries, Ltd., 
with a capital of £500,000 for the purpose of establishing 
an oil refinery in Australia. This new venture Is very 
interesting, as it indicates that the Anglo-Persian Oil C om- 
pany is the vehicle selected by the British and Australian 
Governments to secure their interests in the development 
of oil resources, and the Company has also undertaken 


on behalf of those two Governments to prospect for oil n 
New Guinea. A. Emi Davies. 
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S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST,, W.1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 
Pearls and Jewels 


(J, Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 














Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo London. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


OOKS.—Barrie’s Quality Street, edit. de luxe, illus. by Hugh 
Thomson, ; 
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“CTUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX” by Havelock 
Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d., carr. paid.—Franwx Muco.esrons, 
9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders filled direct, or through any bookseller. 


THE UNKNOWN POWER BEHIND THE 
IRISH NATIONALIST PARTY. 

Nearly 200 pages. Offered for 1s. 9d., post free. Mention Offer 462. 
Books (second-hand and new) on every conceivable subject. Fine 
stock of Rare Books on approval. Catalogues free. State wants 
or interests. Books bought.—FoyLks, 121-5 Charing Cross Road, 








EVERY MAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). Phone: Hampstead 7224. 
To-day (Sat ) at 2 30. THROUGH THE CRACK, with RENEE MAYER. 
Nightly at 8.15. Mat. Jan. 22at 2,30. THE HONEYMOON. 

All Seats Bookable in Advance, 7/6, 5/- and 2/6. 





PROPERTY TO LET. 





TO LET FURNISHED. 

URREY HILLS.—8-roomed modern, detached cottage. 700 ft. 
high; 1} miles Caterham Station; ideally situated; extensive views; sheltered 
eas' and north; garden, tennis lawn. 24 guineas weekly, till end April, or £180 

for year. Plate, part linen.—Box 635, Naw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 





O LET, off Baker Street, large, light, front Room in select 
house. Suitable for professional offices. All conveniences. Mayfair exchange. 
w.c eres 634, New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 





Te PURNISHED ROOMS TO LET in Percy Circus, W.C. 1. 
First floor. Double bed. gas cooker, no attendance. Rent moderate.—Apply by 
letter to Mr. Greznwoop, 19 Great Percy Street, W.C. 1. 


OTHER SMALL ANNOUNCEMENTS, Appointments Vacant, 
Lectures, Schools, Miscellaneous, etc., will be found on the back page this week. 








REFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 
Inns and Hotels managed by the 
People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
tion Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum 
dividend 72 °/,) or 6°/, Loan Stock. 


P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





FRANCE, our Ally, is now offering us at a MODERATE price 


GOLDEN GUINEA 


THE FINEST SPARKLING MUSCATEL 


Golden Guinea is superior to many of the finest Vintage 
Ch and obtainable at half the cost 
From all leading Wine Merchants. 














AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 
will enable your family to redeem the mortgage on your 
house if you die, and will enable you to pay it yourself 

if you live. 
INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 














PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Feb. 4 ITALY. Rome, Napies, Florence, Venice, etc. 30 days. 79 ens. 
March 12. SICILY and CALABRIA. 5 w-eks. 98 gns. 
April 8. Holiday Tour in Italy 24 days @ ens. 
April 26. SPAIN and TANGIER. S weeks. 125 gns. 
Programmes from Miss Bisuor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
London, S.E. 19. 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc,, with photographs 
on application.— Mrs. Rocers (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding-House. 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. Wuarton, Acting Secretary. 











NDEX TO VOLUME XV is now ready. 
Price One Shilling. (Gratis to Postal 
Subscribers on application.) 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
EpuUcATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the 


rate of ls. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. 
per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. (Advertisers 
in Manchester and district may obtain all information from 
MANCHESTER ADVERTISING OFFICES, 35 Arcade Chambers, 


St. Mary’s Gate.) 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


LECTURES, ETC. 








ANCHESTER BABIES’ HOSPITAL.—Applications are invited 
for the post of Matron. Must have full hospital training, with special experience 
in infant care ; good housekeeper and organiser ; ability in lecturing and te 

Fpcbetienees essentia!. Salary £120.—Apply, with testimonials, to Mrs. SIDNEY 

DovuGatt, Tiverton, Hale, Cheshire. 

WANTED SHORTLY. Certificated Resident Teacher, preferably 
H.N F.U.. interested in educational and social experimental work, for the 
Caldecott Community, boarding school for working men's children. Co-educa- 

tional.—Reply Tue Secretary, East Sutton, Nr. Maidstone. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 


SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
» $4 BISHOP'S ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 2 
irector : 


JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.L), 
—_— a a oF and comprehensive Training for su 











‘Commercial 
and Secretarial positions. It confers Diplomas and provides actual 
experience in Secretarial work and responsible office management 
in the Secretariat of the Geer. 

There is a Special guaran Course for ex-Officers. 

A Choice of Appointments is guaranteed to every Graduate. 

The College, founded in 1887, is Day, Residential and Postal. 

Prospectus, Solicitor-General’s Speech and Souvenir will be sent 

gratis to any reader mentioning THE NEW STATESMAN. 


SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


YY SppikEr HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED, DaLCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. For 
PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, 
Miss Mitprep STEELE. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
Ay Ae -. AQ and beautiful situation. 
1s and as members. of ihe genera 


Pupils for the U Full ‘Domes course senior and 
Pups prepared. forthe Unive Mise ~~ + =. and Miss K- M. Euzis. 


Tremere LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, has 
removed to the country and is now known as THE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger 
range, Great M Bucks. An experimental school mang, F a first-class 

MODBEN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurythmics 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Paintings 
Modelling, History of Art, Gardening. Cookery, Montessori Department, Crafts, 
fees, 150 guineas the year; oniy extras individual music and singing lessons, 
riding and persona expenses. jucation until 13, girls remain until 19. Pupil. 

will be prepared for matricul if itude for such work is shown. 

Principals: The Misses Manvitze and Mrs. C. H. Nicuoxts, 




















classes. Montessori 
educatie=s!} sued in a natural, healthy 
situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above 
apply to the Principac. 








of 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 nineas a year. 
above sea-level and is on gravel soil. Fe house is" 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
in this College to  Sooeme Teachers of The 
extends over 3 veeee. and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on 
Ss System, M Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &o. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SEcRETARY 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 


A Day School. Girls 8 A 18. Residence and cducation {125 p.a.- 
Education without residence £40 -—Principal: Miss Aticz J. Ropinson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


Presta tes HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

way oe Ky HE HS - Se ae of te 

school is to Govetien Go ativan 00 Gat they may realise y ae ame to the 











oo ee ee ane Se wes community to which they belong  educa- 
tional outlook is broad and qpelng gud dee ddilinen ave dhe aleaninae a? been omahe 
by specialists from the senior school. 


B M. Baxer, B.A. (London) Hewy ts H B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
EATRICE M, . . . Henry Lyn ness, 

n charge of the i = house: Mr. and Mrs Lyn Harris, 
For further particulars apply to the Sucestacy, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 

For Men anp Women 

the Board 


— * 
AND PRACTICAL, for 


Ph sian, Work. and. for. Teashing. pertiouar 

ork, 

Contin ape.) §- 5 4 FAHY 
tudents, according to 


previous education and experience. 
wahpely for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 





FreROSBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon, 
Te Mr. C. G. ee M.A. ; 3 ae G. a 
Bolsa af udsosien “otro as Pott Mie Eovecees toe 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), £.1, 
University Courszs in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and Encineerine for Meg 
Women. ao 3 os guiness 6 you. Hostel for Wemen Students.—Pro. 


THE ARS VIVENDI . ae 
introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the 

ase of the Cranial Sinuses. iis Nature's souet.of italic and key (oops 

Education, Health, Prevention of Breathing becomes 

eo aalae ll ond da uals Leeeaos, Nasal congestion without need 


for operations. Delicate improve quickly . AR Lovety, % 
Seseet. Govovente Squase. London, W. 1. rt 2:6: = 


P= SPEAKING (systematized course insuring proficiency), 
po San orgs and Cinema training.— Marion McCarthy, 16 Hallam Street, Portland 
ace, 


Amer PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 

offers well-educated Women complete Teacher's Training in Swepisn Epuce 

TIONAL Gymnastics, Mepicat Gymnastics and Massacre, Daxcine in all its 

. Games, Swruuinc, Anatomy, Hyorenz, &c. Three years’ course. For 
Prospectus apply the Src. 























TYPEWRITING. 


Sey SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
etc., accurately and tae. Short 

hand Te provid vided. M 

METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery ow W.C. 2. Te: 

Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and nd’ promptly type typed by 
experienced typist.— Mrs. Brooxze. 16 Buckingham Place 











"TT ImwRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFarans, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


= vate nga —MSS. promptly and accurately 
M terms. Nine years’ Seaney typing experience.—Miss 
a 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N 


, es: ONS, Typing and Secretarial work undertaken by 
highly skilled gentlewoman. Own typewriter, Guaranteed work. Moderate terms. 
Address Mrs. Cuezsman, 19 Abingdon Bldgs, Boundary Street London, E. 2. 


LITERARY AGENCY. 


_~ EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
oney by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 
bookiet to the Principat Exvon Literary Service, Cowro.p, Sussex, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wwe LD any educated woman, fond of real country life and 

wishing to live very cheaply, like to join two others in lovely part of New 

Forest, to help with work and contribute towards expenses? Interview 
desirable,—Fits Roy, Shirley Holms, Lymington, Hanis, 


CCOUNTANT AND INCOME TAX EXPERT undertakes Audit- 
ing and all accountancy work.—Wrrite only Box “H.," Fuller's Advertising 
Office, 99 New Bond Street, W. 1. 

CCOUNTS.—If you require your accounts audited, or need 
assistance with your books, or income-tax returns, write Box 633, New 
STaTEsSMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working kuow- 
S ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. Brake, M.I.P.S.. 14 Brooklyn Road, 

Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 

IAPHRAGMATIC BREATHING, Re-education of function. 
Appointments.— Ernest Horxrns, 13a Air Street, Regent Street, W.1, 



































XCELLENT BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, 10x 8, 
5s. ream (480 sheets), post free. Send postcard for free samples of Bargains in 
Stationery.—James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 


NVELOPES.—Buff ; 4 x 6; 1,000, 98.; 5,000 at 8s.; 10,000 at 
7s. 6d per 1,000. Carriage paid. Sample free. —Wiipwan, 158 Fleet St., London. 








TS cenaeea supra 20 reeran ston ocmoce, 
MUSIC (Dr Trotter's Rhythmic meibod) and D DALEROZE BURHYTHMICS 
Principal's bome, where a few boarders are taken. 

Loum HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss Ricuarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attentios to health end character. 








EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small -_ advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial ~t -s. are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 

to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. Spzatont & Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Published by the Stavssman Pusussuinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Strest, 
Kingeway, Londen, W.C. 2. 
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